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¢ propose at this time, to lay before our 
ers something of the history and anticipa- 
prospects of that nation which has, in a 
r or less degree been associated with all 
rnations. Letit not be considered that 
subject is devoid of interest, scarcely meri- 
a passing thought, it is not so. 

here are several reasons which might be 
merated, that go toestablish the claim of 
Jews to our candid consideration. It is 
ainly true that we ought not to be indiffe- 
to their history, if only from the fact of 
being a portion of the vast family of man. 
true principle of humanity requires the ex- 
ve of our sympathies when needed, and the 
ening of our interest in behalf uf every 
nan being. We are aware that this princi- 
isnot everywhere received, neither is it at 

imes acted upon by those who receive it. 
field of vision, with many is brought within 
tracted limits, and consequently, the exer- 
of the human feelings is greatly circum- 
bed. Yet, for all this, the principle re- 
ns unshaken, and it is still incumbent upon 
0 look with a fraternal eye, and to cultivate 
mal feelings toward every member of the 
n family. We, then, on this ground, ask 
the consideration of others on behalf of this 
But think of it as we may, we are 
ler‘obligationsto them. If we entertain an 
n for the sacred oracles, we cannot for- 
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get, that to them they were first committed, 
and through them have been brought to us. If | 
we derive pleasure and profit from the stirring 
page of prophecy, or from the facts pertaining || 
to the remotest antiquity; if we regard the , 
knowledge we possess of the cause of sin, and | 
its attendant consequences as important, we 
cannot overlook the obligations we are under | 
to the Jews. Carefully, in former ages, did | 
they guard the sacred records; and we, at this |, 
day are deriving invaluable advantages from i] 
their vigijance and care. | 

More than this, however, the Messiah was | 
of their race. And th’s consideration will, | 
with multitudes, ever awaken interest. Look ! 
upon their complexion and features, together | 
with their individuality of character, as we 
may, yet the Messiah himself was the seed of 1 
Abraham. Among them he dwelt, and for ! 
them he labored ; they were the objects of his | ! 
strongest solicitations and prayers ; they were || 
the people he loved, and over whom he wept. | 
Meet the dejected and outcast Jew where we | | 
may, let him be abhorred as he extensively is, | 
he is, nevertheless, one of the same nation | | 
with the adorable Saviour. Can this nation, || || 
then, appear before us in any other than an in- | 
teresting light? Anddo we not perceive that | 
there are sufficient reasons to lead us to be 
stow upon them a careful consideration ? 

In regard to their history, it is ‘not affirming | ' 
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too much to say, that diversified as has been 
that of other nations, they will hardly compare 
with that ofthe Jews, We glance at the his- 
tories of the Grecian and Roman nations, we 
trace mere handfuls of untutored barbarians, 
rising from the greatest obscurity, who in the 
course of time subdue the world beneath them; 
the fame of their arts and arms spread in every 
direction ; but the revolutions of succeeding 
years saw them wane in their greatness, until, 
as the receding sun gradually sinks away in 
the western horizon, they sunk from the gaze 
of that world which had so ‘long looked upon 
them with wonder and awe. We call their 
histories diversified, and such they truly are. 

We know the past history of our nation. A 
few years since, a small band of pilgrims set 
their feet upon our eastern shores. They never 
dreamed that they were to be the founders of 
| a mighty Republic—they had no thought of 

giving existence to a nation, whose ships should 
| one day enterevery port. It would have been 
_to them a most marvellous prophecy if some 
seer had risen and assured them that but few 
generations should roll away before the rude 
| wigwam and [ndian tribes would be removed 
| to the far distant west, and the then vast desert 
| be inhabited by an indefatigable and enterpri- 
' sing population—that cities and villages would 
soon spring up where the eye of the pilgrim 
_had never rested. Yet, scarcely have two 
| centuries and a half passed away until all this 
' has occurred, and America, as a Republic, 
stands before the admiring and astonished 
world the true embodiment of national great- 
i ness. But, suppose that ere that sun, which 
' so lately saw her rise, shall have performed the 
| revolutions of a few years and then be seen 
shining upon her ruins, would not the historic 
| page present her history as one strangely di- 
| versified ? Yet the history of the Jewish na- 
| tion is not less so ; and Greece and Rome pre- 
| sent not a less checkered appearance. 

About seventeen centuries before the chris- 
tian era, that nation was limited to a single 
| family; three centuries after Moses said to the 
| people “ Thy fathers’ went down into Egypt 
with three score and ten persons; and now 
the Lord thy God hath made thee as the stars 
of heaven for multitude.” The time of our 
Saviour saw them completely prostrated ; but 














many peculiar circumstances. Being dest,; 


by the Almighty to bestow upon the wor 
correct laws, a healthy civilization, and q tye 
religion, they were at all times the objects F 
His regard and guardianship. For their we, 
fare, the very laws of nature were Suspended 
and divine manifestations, either awakening 


their affections or striking their minds yj 
awe, were frequently exhibited. Wi Hensal 
miracle of mercy wrought for them when hy. 
rying from along and miserable seryityy 
and when an invincible and rapacious enemy 
hung upon their rear. Witness again, whe 
privations and sorrows overwhelmed they. 
the same Divine hand was still seen changing 
their trying circumstances, and directing their 
movements ; when at length put in possessiq, 
of the land of Canaan, a land possessing eyer 
natural advantage, they beheld on every hang 
prosperity attending them, a prosperity une. 
qualled by any other of the nations of can) 
Soon, the fame of their arms inspired fix 
amongst those that surrounded them. And, 
time rollec onward, there was a period in the: 
history when they were as famed for their ¢r. 
treme wealth as for their martial valor. Pr. 
ces and nobles brought their silver and gold x 
tribute to them ; and such was the abundane 
of their means, that we are assured in the ¢y. 
plicit language of inspiration, that silver “ ws; 
nothing accounted of.”’ 

But, as at times they were exalted aboy 
others, so at times they have endured a mor 
than ordinary degree of calamity. The suff. 
rings they have endured as a people, especiall; 
since the days of Messiah, have been of th 
most appalling character. It has been declared 
that the history of the world does not not fur. 
nish us with a parallel to them. Before the 
time of Christ, they were reduced by differen 
nations, especially, by the Pabylonians, ani 
for many years the greater number were heli 
in slavery by their conquerors. Since thi 
day, when in the spirit of hatred they said, r- 
lative to the Son of God, “ His blood be upon 
us and our children,”’ not less than five millions 
have fallen victims either to their own fury ot 
to the rage of their enemies. Their fanaticism 
has, in different instances excited them to acts 
of rebellion, in which they have not unfte- 


jduring that period their history was marked by | quently committed the most unpardonable ex 
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Different leaders have started up, 
assuming to be the Messiah, who have 
out to the infatuated nation the expecta- 
of deliverance from their vassalage ; and 
43 entailed misery and ruin upon thou 
_ But by far the heaviest portion of their 
nities have befallen them from the inhu- 
ty of their enemies. As long as ever the 
rophe of Jerusalem shall be read, so long 
ling of strong commisseration will be 
ened. The fact that more than a million 
hed under circumstances the must appal- 
and that those who survived extensively, 
more to be pitied than those who died, 
ever excite compassivon, and render the 
, an especial object of interest. 
is frequently charged upon the Jews that 
were induced to wage war upon the Ro- 
from the mere motive of rebelling ; but 
cts of outrage and oppression committed 
heir governors, stung them to madness, 
nspired them with a determination to re- 
their wrongs ; so that the horrors of that 
are directly traceable to their conquerors. 
m that, to a late period, they have been 
ed on almost every hand. Laws, confis- 
g their property, and banishing them 
different nations have frequently been en- 
. The most inhuman exactions have, 
andagain, been made from them; and 
than once, the sanguinary attempt has 
made by general massacre, to annihilate 
. To that engine of cruelty—the Inqui- 
,thousands hive been given as its victims. 
wless mobs have frequently vented their 









cially 

rth upon them. We will give an instance, 
lareg umnishing something of an example of 
t fur. In Portugal, the admiration and re- 
> the us zeal of the Christians had, on one oc- 
rent pn, been excited by the report of a miracle. 
and w, who had just before professed to re- 
held p the Christian faith, ventured to express 
that isbeliefin it; immediately the inhabitants 
1 Ie he capital vented their rage in his destruc- 
pon ; but this not sufficiently subduing their 
ions , they hurried with the body to the public 
y ot , and there committed it to the flames. 
ism he event of the day did not end in this.— 
acts onk arose in the excited multitude, and 
free rted them not to let their vengeance rest 
ex nt with what had just been done ; but as 


great revenge should follow. Placing them 
selves at the head of the people, two of the | 
same fraternity with elevated crucifix, led 
them to the slaughter, raising the cry of “ her- 
esy !’’ and vindicating the work to be accom- | 





plished, in the cry of “ exterminate !.extermi- | 
nate !’’ For three long days the work of butch. || 
ery went on; and not less than two thousand | 





men, women and children of the Jews, all, | 
however, numbered as new converts, were in- 
discriminately put to the sword. To render 
the massacre still more fearful, the wounded | 
and the dying were piled up in the most pub- | 
lic piaces and committed to the flames. 

The Jews have endured sufferings of no or- 
dinary character, under the plea of converting | 
them. Their attachment to their religion has | 
frequently been regarded as originating in ob- 
stinacy ; and their so-called obstinacy has been 
regarded as curable by punishment. To effect, 
the conversion of at least the younger portion | 
of the nation, one of the kings of Portugal 
pursued a rather original, though painfully | 
afflictive course. He issued an edict, impera- | 
tively commanding all the Jews to leave his 
dominions in the brief period of a few months, 
and the penalty attached to the disobedience ot 
the edict was slavery. Before the time speci 
fied in the mandate had expired, he issued an 
order that all the male children, not above the | 
age of fourteen, should be separated from their | 
parents, aud never be permitted thereafter, to 
ree them. The real. object of this, was to | 
bring them from under the influence of their 
parents, and educate them in the Christian 
faith. The historian, who records this whole 
occurrence, assures us that the monarch thus 
acted, because he was unwilling to behold | 
so many millions of souls precipitated into 


| 
eternal punishment. 
What was the intensity of their sorrow, is 
impossible to express. We are simply told, | 
that it was a piteous sight to see their children | 
torn from the bosoms of their mothers, pulling 
along their fathers, who held them fast in their | 
arms, and were seperated only by heavy blows, | 
which constrained them to loose their hold. | 
The most piercing cries, it is added, were heard | 


J 


on every side ; and those of the women, above | 


all, filling the air with lamentations. Some, to | 
avoid this wretched indignity, threw their chil- 





insult had been offered to our Lord, a 





dren into deep wells; while others, transported 
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with rage, put them to death with their own 


hands. In different ways, and in numerous 
* instances, have they been made to mourn from 
|| the ignorance and mis-guided zeal of others. 
At this day, the circumstances surrounding 
'| them are, as may well be supposed, immensely 
'| improved to what they have heretofore been. 
| Civilization has been steadily advancing, ard 
‘| it has, both directly and indirectly, had its 
bearing on the Jews. It has extensively mod- 
ified the intolerant feeling which has for so 
many ages been excited toward them. It has, 
'| likewise, swept away from the statute books, 
of different nations, those laws which always 
oppressed and degraded them. But for all 
|| this they are still, and will long continue to 
| be, in many portions of the earth, discarded 
‘| and despised ; their very name being used as 
‘| an epithet of opprobrium ; and too generally, 
| they are regarded as the pariah of society. Of 
|| this they are conscious, and we are assured 
'| that not only do they frequently seek to hide 
\| from others the fact of their being of that peo- 
ple, but even assume names which may tend 
'| to keep the secret. 

The character of our country, and the spirit 
\| of our laws affords to them that security and 
| tranquility of which they have, especia'ly ‘n 
'| former days, been deprived elsewhere ; and it 
'| is to be presumed that before long many will 
}} resort to our shores. From what has been 
\| said, it will be apparent that the Jewish p.ople 
{asa nation, are without a home. For many 
‘| long centuries they have been scattered over 
|| the face of the earth. Portions of them are 
‘| found in all the kingdoms of Europe. About 
‘| two millions reside on the confines of Poland ; 
‘| and this mass sought an asylum there, a num- 
'| ber of years since from the spirit of persecu- 
'| tion which was raging against them in every 
direction. In that country, which in the day 
'| of their prosperity they fondly called their 
'| own, there are fewer found than in any portion 
of the Eastern hemisphere. Alas! for the 
|| poor Jew! His cup of sorrow has been filled 
'| to overflowing, and he has drank it to its very 
\| dregs! 

But there is one fact to be observed, that in 
the past and present history of that people, they 
have been and are, verifying to the letter, the 
prediction of prophecy pronounced more than 

bree thousand yearsago. Said Moses, mark- 





ing in fearful words the curses connected, 
a course of disobedience, “ The Lorg n 
scatter thee among al people from the , 
end of the earth even unto the other.” «+, 
“ And among these nations shalt thou fing 
ease, neither shall the svle of thy foot han 
rest, but the Lord shall give thee there a1, 
bling heart, and failing of eyes, and sor, 
mind.” 
The intelligent reader will not forge » 
there is a numerous Class of prophetic dee 
rations spread throughout the prophets, y), r 
assure us that the condition of this Nating 


not always to be what it has been; bu 4, 
they shall once again return to the luryry 
province of Palestine, and rest in Jeris:i. 


rejoicing in the mercy and knowledge of ¢y 
These predictions are so numerous, an; d 
specific that it 1s scarcely necessary to spy 
them before our readers. We will, hower 
presenta few: Isaiah says,* And He shally 
up an ensign for the nations, and shall as», 
ble the outcasts of Israel and gather topeti 
the dispersed of Judah freni the four onal 


of the earth.” 

Jeremiah thus speaks,’ * At that time i, 
shall call Jerusalem the throne of the Lox 
and all the nations shall be gathered unto ity 
the name of the Lord, to Jerusalem.” 

The Almighty, by Ezekiel thus speaks, 
will accept you with your sweet savor, why 
1 bring you from the people and gather ym 
out of the countries wherein ye have ben 
scattered, and I will be sanctified in you befur 
the heathen.” 

The Almighty again thus speaks by Zed 
ariah, §“ And I will strengthen the hous ¢ 
Judah, and I will save the house of Josey), 
and i will bring them again to place them, iz 
I have mercy upon them; and they shiall & 
as though I had not cast them off; for | a 
the Lord their God, and will hear them.” 

They are then to return to their own lant 
for, as we see, the mouth of the Lord has 
kenit. That the fulfillment of this predictix 
isnot beyond human probability, is seen i 
their retaining their distinctive character ami 
all the vicissitudes through which they hire 


*Chapter 11, 12. 
C hapter 3, 17. 

} Chapter 3: 41. 
Chapter 10: 6. 
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The Jew may be known to this day 
n wort rest of the race of mankind. There 
marked physical traits which continue 
him, by which h’s identity is invariably 
ablished. Causes have long been at work 
on this people, which, when acting upon 
pers, have completely effaced all national 
jindividual peculiarities; but though they 
ve fornearly two thousand years been the 
pjects of the heaviest persecutions and the 
atest miseries, and have been driven from 
nd to land, mingling with people of all Jan- 
ages and climes, yet they are still the same. 
there not in this fact a striking evidence of 
interposition of a wise providence? And 
sitnot strike the mind with the force of 
monstrution, that the volume of inspiration 
ds in their history a striking seal of its 
th ? 
Was it otherwise; had the Jews not re- 
ined as they have, the infidel would have 
ndaplea by which his skepticism might 
ve been protected. Ile might, were the 
stiges of this people lost, have called in 
estion the possibility of their returning to 
ir own land, or he might have denied, des- 
ethe historic records, that ever such a peo- 
existed. But while they remain as they 
and as they always have remained, we per- 
ive that there is no natural impossibility act- 
y asa preventive to the verification of the 
ediction. They can, as it is affirmed they 
ll, assemble from the different quarters of 
e globe, and be constituted one nation upon 
e mountains of Israel. The fulfillment of 
e prediction is likewise presumable from 
usidering the continued attachment which 
extensively entertained by them for the 
dof their fore-fathers. This attachment is 
ore particularly exhibited among that portion 
the nation dwelling in the East, and it is to 
confessed that their feelings are difficult to 
mprehend. 
The American can hear his father speak of 
other land as that of his birth—he may hear 
a recount its advartages and describe its 
auties ; but the son, ooking upon the coun- 
yin which he now dwells, feels no particu- 
t emotions kindling within him, urging him 
seek a home there ; the land in which he 
bw lives he has no desire to forsake. Not #0, 


| 





however, with these; their attachment has _ 


been more or less uniform and lasting. Jeru- | | 
salem, is a name which awakens their feelings | | 


and imagination, and excitesthem with long- || 
ing hopes for its future prosperity, and with 
longing desires to behold it ere they cease to 
be. Pilgrimages are often undertaken by | 
them for the purpose of satisfying their eyes 
and hearts ; and they account themselves hap- 
py to look upon the spot where once stood, in 
unequalled magnificence, their temple, and to | 
tread where repose the silent dust of their fa- | 
thers. 

“ The most interesting circumstance,” ob- 
serves one who had traversed that land, “which 
presents itself to my mind, in recalling what I | 
saw of the Hebrew nation in the East is, the 
universal diffusion of the love, the undying 
love of the Jews for their own Judea, the 
Canaan of their fathers. Who can see,” he 
adds, “‘ without emotion, thousands of poor Is- 


} 
| 





raelites who, from the remotest parts of Eu- 
rope have made their way, by long and weary | 
pilgrimage, through privations incalculable, 
and sufferings without end, friendless, penni- 
less, that they might see the city of David, 
and lay their bones in the bosom of Jerusa- 
lem.’ “ Riding one day," remarks another, 
“in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, the pro- 
gress of the party was arrested by a Jewish 
caravan, weary, wasted and overpowered with 





fatigue and misery. They had no eyes but 


for the city, whose towers rose before them in || 


the distance; while their hearts wandered | 
over it their feet stood still; the fathers held 
up their little children to gaze upon that shrine 
of Israel's faith, and tears flowed down their 
rugged cheeks and reverend beards.”’ 

It was the remark of Gibbon, that the de- 
sire of re-building the Temple, has, in every 
age, been the ruling passion of the children of 
Israel. If strength of attachment like this, 
furnishes incentive to action, and none will | 
question it, we may presume that every effort 
on their part will continually be made to bring 
about the result. We will further state, that 
the prediction of their future return is not be- 
yond human probability, as seen from consid- | 
ering that the political barrier in their way is | 
not insurmountable. The Mahomedan holds | 
sway over that sacred region ; that power in | 
years gone by has been great, but it is great no | 
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tensively subdued, and all are looking that an- 
other power will reignere long. It has been 
said that while it bas rested like an incubus 
upon the Eastern world, it needs only its des- 
truction to ensure the restoration of the Jews 


to Palestine. 
In regard to any present indications of the 


fulfillment of the prophecy, which anticipates 
with it their conversion to the Christian faith, 
there is nothing which may be regarded as 
flattering. They are now, as heretofore, ex- 
tensively involved inerror. In Germany they 
have drank deep!y of the spirit of infidelity,— 
one of their own journals sometime since re- 
marked, that modern Judaism assumes more 
and more, a negative character. Old super- 
stitions, it was added, are abandonea by the 
higher classes. They despise the Talmud and 
the fancies of the Rabbins—they slight, or even 
wholly neglect the precepts of the ceremonial 
law—they seldom go to the synagogue—but 
at the same time they reject the Bible, and 
believe in Hume and Voltaire more than in 
Moses and the prophets. 

Though deism is received by a compara- 
tive few, yet there isa rigid adherence on the 
part of others to the faith of their fathers, and 
a deep-rooted aversion to the Messiah. The 
Jews have generally exhibited the greatest 
constancy to their religion, and persecutions 
and laws of the severest character have only 
added to the number of their martyrs. About 
two centuries ago, we are informed, there as- 
sembled on the Plain of Ageda, in Hungary, 
three hundred Rabbis, and a multitude of their 
people. Some of the rulers expressed a desire 
to hear the Protestant Divines upon the sub- 
ject of the Messiah, as the object of their as- 
sembling was to decide whether He had come 
ornot. They were addressed, however, by 
two Catholic priests—but when they spoke, 
there rose, we are intormed, a stormy cry, as 
of old in Jerusalem, “* We will have no Christ! 
no man God! no Virgin!’ and they tore 
their hair and rent their garments, and they 
declared by vote that He for whom they had so 
long looked, had not come. Deeply is the 
vail upon their hearts; and still they reject 
the counsel of God against themselves. 

That they are rising in influence as a people, 
is, generally understood. It is well known 








longer—that heretofore untamed energy is ex” ! that they have exercised a great con, 


influence over those revolutions, whic, 

latterly shaken the European thrones ,,, 
very centres. Some have gone s0 {, 

affirm that they have all originated from, 

The money interest of that portion df 
globe reposes almost exc'usively in their, 

and it is said that the public press is, jp, 

jority of cases, under their direct co, 

they are found too, in the cabinets of the , 

archs. When to all this, it is remember 
we lave already stated, that their civil gig 
ties are being extensively removed, we cy 
but conclude that they are pressing up; 
verge of an important period in their higg 
But whether in all this there is anything y 
will tend to bring them to the Messiaj,; 
alone can determine. 

We are gratified to be able to state thy 
this day, the claims of the Son of Godly 
been more investigated by 
people. Ifthis investigation should be, 
tinued in a spirit of candor, we shall ente; 
hopes that ere long His claims will be ackm 
edged extensively by them. Jt is also 
noted, that within a short period, conven, 
to Christianity from the Jews have not | 
uncommon, indeed, a learned Profess 
Germany, who is also a Divine, says j 
within the last quarter of a century, mon 
this people have been converted to Christa 
ity than for seventeen preceding century 

That all the prophecies bearing upon 
relative to their prosperity, may be soonr 
fied by them is that which we devoutly des 


many of ¢ 





From the Student 


COMMERCE AND ITS MISSION. 


BY WILLIAM ARTHUR A. M. 


Commerce is not one of the Muses. Ale 
gain is not so beautiful a thing asa poem.t 
oratorio, a picture, or a flight of eloquen 
Yet the bargain holds no mean place in! 
frame-work of this present world. It ist 
first material bond of human society. 3y! 
the individual acquires what he could not) 
duce, and is relieved of what he could not 
ploy. By it the best fruits ofa skill posses 
by one alone are distributed throughout # 
community ; and the one, in serving the cv 
munity, is advancing himself. 
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By it, nation is linked with nation, in a thou- 
nd beneficial connections. By it, 








nes to 

80 fy imilar produce of climates lying wide apart, 
d from rect in asingle home; the temperate zone 
rtion of hering winter comfort fiom the pole, and 


ymmer luxury from the equator. 
should regret the departure from our world 
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ould not leave mankind so utterly at a loss 
the departure of the less beautiful bargain. 
Without it, we could never behold a shop, a 
ublic conveyance, a factory, a ship,a railway, 
or an extensive town. 
Commerce, on the grand scale, is connected 
ith the chief events of history, with all the 
noted terrestrial discoveries, all the scenes of 
nature, all the spheres of enterprise, all the 
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ite thy jumphs of invention, all the manners of the 
Gedy ations. Itisby the light of commerce that, 
ry of away on the misty frentier of history, we 
d bey frst catch sight of Pheenicia, careering on the 
| entengim/mancient seas ; of Greece, receiving her colo- 
ackny nies and her lights; of Carthage, spreading 
also ty nterprise around the west ; of ancient Britain, 
nve merging out of the unknown, and holding in 
not | her hand, as her modest contribution to the 
fessor ommon sture of mankind, a goodly supply 
says i of tin. 
, Mor It is commerce that first tells us of bright rich 
"bristg nds in the distant east, beyond the range of 
entung estern politics and wars ; that brings thence 
on gems, and spice, and silky robe, which, to 
on F orthern eyes, look as if they came from some 
y de nge realm of light; that, displaying these, 
stirs up her first-born offspring, enterprise, to 
‘udext Mimestretch her flight for their native lands; that, 
ON. at length, placing enterprise on her own wings, 
bears her across the wide Atlantic, and lets 
her gaze on a new continent ; then, carrying 
A‘ her round the African cape, unfolds the real 
et, 





scene whence the great excitement came— 
the Taprobane, the Golden Chersonesus, the 
lands of cinnamon and peacocks; of pearl, 
ivory, and diamond; of muslin, sandal-wood, 
and silk. 

It is commerce which presides at the in- 
uguration of the new age, when Europe 
founds empires beyond the sea, and east and 
west meet together in new rivalries and friend- 
ships, till the devotees of trade cover every 














dis- 


Much as 


ofthe poem, the picture, or the oration, that 


| Mogul to musters who coufess the creed of the | 
Nazarene. 
Her course amid the paths of nature is not 


! 
less wonderful than among those of history. | 









Now she is overwhelmed in the simoom, new | 
refreshed on the oasis; now hemmed in by | 
the icebergs, now drenched by the water-spout; | 
now lashed by the monsoon, now enhained | 
by the calm ; now sieadily wafted by the trade- | 
wind, now broken upon the rock; now joy- 
fully riding in the haven, now away on the | 
open main, where sky and sea alone can meet | 
her eye; now hasting through the hollow tun- 
nel, where cloud, and tree, and wave are alike 
unseen ; now chasing an invisible land by the 
mysterious track of the magnet ; now reading 
in the conjunction, the transit, the eclipse, or | 
the culminating sun, her instructions how to 
travel upon earth. 
And all the feats whereof poetic rapture 
ever sang, are surely to be matched by those 
which are daily displayed in the service of || 
commerce. The huntsman chasing tiger, ele- | 
phant, lion, bear, ostrich, and kangaroo; the 
diver seeking pearl ; the fisherman vanquish- 1 
ing the whale; the miner undoing the bolts | | 
and bars of nature's treasure-vaulis; the mari- | 
ner wrestling with both wind and sea; the 
engineer scooping the hill or spanning the | 
strait; the caravan daring the sands ; the fleet | 
braving the waters ; the bullock-train encoun- 
tering the kloof; and all that ancient poets | 
could find to originate ideas of Cyclops and | 
super-natural powers, was little to the flaming 
wonders of one night's survey from Dudley | 
Castle, or one day's study of the magic hives 
of Manchester. | 
Then commerce mounts upon every steed; | 
now on the camel, patient asa thing inani- 
mate ; now on the ship, active asa thing of | 
life, with canvass wing and magnet scent ; now | 
on the fleet horse, now on the drowsy buffalo; 
now on the toiling wain, now on the flying en- | 
gine ; now on the steadfast mule, now on the | 
quivering steamboat ; now she follows the fleet | 
foot of the reindeer, now loiters on the dank | 
canal, now skims in the slight canoe, now rolls | 
in the thundering train, now whirrs on the | 
wing of the carrier-pigeon, now clings to the 
writhing catamaran. 

















eminence of Columbia with foreign standards, 
and transfer the gorgeous realm of the Greai 


Commerce, too, has done much toward ful- 
filling its mission. It was ordained to bind 
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man to man, province to province, and nation 
to nation, by the solid tie of common interests. 


|| « Had all nations found at home every thing 
necessary and agreeable, it is impossible-to 
conceive to what extent their mutual aliena- 
tions might have proceeded. China and Ja- 
pen help us to an idea of that which, in sucha 
| ca, would have constituted nationality.” 

B ut God gave each individual a relish for all 
that is charming in creation, yet distributed 





; 
| the productions which all enjoy over the va- 


| rious zones of the éarth. Consequently, if the 

people of one Jand would partake of all they 
coveted, it was necessary to know and to deal 
| with the people of other lands. Thence came 
that interchange of services by which we now 
see the beverage of Englishmen depending on 
the rains in China, the wealth of many a Chi- 
nese on the markets of England, the bread of 
many a family in Manchester on the weathe 
|| of Carolina, the comfort of many a home in 
Leeds on the sheep of the Cape and Australia, 
the welfare of many a Spanish vine-grower on 
the rents of the English squire, the value of 
Norwegian pine ona vote at St. Stephen's, 
the prosperity ofa Russian hemp-grower on 
the prosperity of England, and the robes of 
the Swedish ladies on the silk worms of the 
South. 


Commerce is the appointed medium for ma- 
king that universal in benefit which is local in 
production ; for preserving in men a sense of 
dependence upon other men; and thus, for 
giving the most favored nations‘a knowledge 
of the conditions of others, an interest in their 
welfare, and a facility for that interccurse by 
which they may teach and elevate. It is not 
a spiritual or sentimental tie, but a material 
bond—a chain of gold—by which the hand of 
Providence has linked the interests of all men 
ina connection wich the most carnal eye may 
see ; but which, when recognized, tends to fa- 
cilitate all the errands of Christianity among 


tie nations. 
“Commerce is adirty thing,’’ we have 


heard literary lips, say. Yes, in dirty hands it 
isa dirty thing ; and in rude hands a rude 
thing ; and in covetous hands, a paltry, pelfry 
thing. Nevertheless, itis a thing on which 
those who despise it are largely dependent. 
Without it, the author would have no market 
for his work ; the intellectual gentleman no 











—— 


book-store ; the lady no sumptuous furnitan 
the fop no finery ; the idler no dainties, 4, 
what is far more important, it is the thing 
which the bulk of our countrymen are sp 
ing their lives, and in which the majority of, 
ture generations will spend their lives, tq 
the thing on which their earthly hopes yjjj ; 
pend, in which their souls will be tempted 

ercised, chained down to the dust, or prepe 
for immortal joy. 


HUMBOLT. 

From Redfield’s new work, “ Men of, 
Time,’’ we take the following notice of By, 
Humboldt : 

Bo .*« Frederick Henry Alexander }, 
boldt, the great German Naturalist, was \¢, 
in Berlin, September [4th, 1769. He was 
ucated with a view to employment in the; 
rection of the government mines successiy¢, 
at Gottingen, Frankfort-on-the-Older, at Ii, 
burgh, and at the mining school of Fricbuy 
In 1792, he was appointed assessor to the» 
ning board, a post which he shortly exchang 
for that of a director of the works of Baireu: 
In 1795, he relinquished these duties in orig 
to connect himself to those pursuits of inves 
gation and discovery in which he has wo 
undying name. 

From the earliest period he had evince 
faculty of physical inquiry, which he hada 
siduously cultivated by the study of chemisty 
botany, gevlogy, and galvanisin ; the la 
then a new and incipient science. He ww 
proceeded to condense and arrange his sce 
tific ideas, and test them by the known, bei 
applying them in countries yet unexploied. 

His next care was to look round for a cow’ 
try whose ill-known natural riches might om 
to the industrious inquirer a prospect of » 
merous and valuable discoveries. Meanwhit 
he made a journey with Hatler, to North | 
aly, to study the volcanic theory of rocks int 
mountains of that district, and in 1797, startel 
for Naples, with a similar purpose with Bac 
Compelled to surrender this plan by the event 
of war, he turned his steps to Paris, met wi 
a most friendly reception from the savans¢ 
that capital, and made the acquaintance ° 
Bonpland, just appointed naturalist to Be 
din's expedition. 

Humboldt had only time to arrange tov 


























HUMBOLDT. 











pelled the postponement of the entire pro- 
Upon this he resolved to travel in North 
ice, and with Bonpland, had reached Mar- 





thing I 








ATE sno» 

nee for embarkation, when the events of 
VES, ty times again thwarted his intention. The 
's will ellers now turned into Spain, where Hum- 





jt, whose great merits were made known 
Baron von Forell, the Saxon minister was 
ouraged by the government to undertake 
exploration of Spanish America, and re- 
ed promises of assistance in his investi- 





en of 
of Bay 






jons. 
Nn the 4th of June, 1799, Humboldt and 


ppland sailed from Corunna, and happily 
r Hy aped the English cruisers ; andon the 19th 
Was be ded in the haven of Santa Cruz, Teneriffe. 
* Was HMMMBey ascended the peak, and in the course of 
the ¢ few days of their stay collected a number 
“eSsineinew observations in the natural history of 
at Hig island. 

‘riebuy hey then crossed the ocean without acci- 
the w t,and landed on American ground, near 
changdiimmmana, on the 16th day of July. They em- 
saireut yed eighteen months inexamining the ter- 
in oni ry which now forms the free State of Ven- 
in ela, reached Caracas in February, 1800, 
Won i left the sea-coast anew near Puerto Ca- 
ain order to reach the Orinoco by crossing 


































ines grassy steppes ot Colbozo. They em- 
hada ed on the Orinoco in canoes, and procee- 
Talat to the extreme Spanish post, Fort San 
> la los,on the Rio Negro, two degrees from 
Te ws equator, and returned to Cumana, after 
} BCE ing traveled thousands of miles through 
belt uninhabited wilderness. They left the con- 
ved, nt for Havana, and stayed there for some 
\ cou Mpnths until receiving a false report that Bau- 
it Ope wasawaiting them according to appoint- 


of nt,on the coast of South America, they 
nwhitiBled from Cuba, in March 1801, for Cartha- 
th I ta, in order to proceed thence to Panama. 
tn he season being unfavorable toa further 
‘artWMrance, they settled for a time at Bogota, but 
Baca September, 1801, set out for the south, des- 
event of the rains, crossed the Cordillera di 
wil ndin, followed the valley of Cauca, and by 
ins greatest exertions reached Quito, January 
ce CH 1802. Eight months were spent in explo- 
Ba gthe valley of Quito, and the volcanic 
buntains which inclose it. Favored by cir- 








pany his new-made friend when the war! 


reaching heights previously unattained. On 
the 25d of June, 1802, they climbed Chimbo- 


point of the earth higher than any which had 
hitherto been ascended. 

Humboldt next traveled over Loxa, Jaen 
Bracomoros, Caxamurca, and the high chain 
of the Andes, and reached, near Truxillo, the | 
shore of the Pacific. Passing thence through 
the desert of Lower Peru, he came to Lima. 


In January, 1803, he sailed fur Mexico, visited | 


its chief cities, collecting facts, and departed 
for Valladolid, traversed the province of Me- 
chracan, and reaching the Pacific coast near 
Jorullo, returned to Mexico. Here he stayed 
some months, gaining large accessions to his 
stores of knowledge by intercourse with the 
observant portion of the educated classes of 
that country. 

In January, 1804, he embarked for Havana, 
from Vera Cruz, remained there a short time, | 
paid a visit of two months to Philadelphia, and 
finally returned to Europe, landing at Havre 
in August, 1804, richer in collections of ob- | 
jects, but especially in observations on the 
great field of the natural sciences, in botany, 
zoology, geology, geography, statistics, and 
ethnography, than any preceding traveler. ‘| 

Paris at that time offering a greater assem || 
blage of scientific aids than any capital of the | 
Continent, he took up his residence there, in 
order to prepare the results of his researches 
tor the public eye. He shortly commenced a | 


-_——_ 


series of gigantic publications in almost every | 
department of science; and in 1817, after twelve 
years of incessant toil, four-fifths had been |' 
printed in parts, each of which cost in the mar- | 
ket more than $500. Since that time the pub- | 
lication has gone on more slowly, and is stil] 
incomplete. 

Having visited Italy in 1818, with Gay- 
Lussac, and after traveled in England in 1826, 
he returned, took up his residence in Berlin, 
and enjoying the persona! favor and most inti- 
mate society of the sovereign, was made a 
counselor of state, and intrusted with more 
than one diplomatic mission. 

{n 1829, at the particular desire of the Czar, 
he visited Siberia and the Caspian sea, in 
company with Gustav, Rose and Ehrenberg. 
The travelers accomplished a distance of 2142 








'o « Mmmstances, they ascended several of these, 
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geographical miles, journeying on the Wolga 








razo, and reached a height of 19,300 feet—a || 
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| from Novorogod to Cassan, and by land to 


Catherinebergh, Tobolsk, Barnaul, Schlang- 
enberg, and Z,rianski on the south-west slope 
of the Altai, by Buchtarminsk to.the Chinese 
frontier. On their return, they took the route 
of Ust Kamonogorsk, Orusk, the southern 
Ural, Orenberg, Sarepta, Astrachad, Moscow, 
and Petersburgh. 

Taken singly, there is not one of Humboldt’s 
achievements which has not been surpassed, 
but taken together they constitute a body of 
| services rendered s ience, such as are without 
parallel. The activity of naturalists is com- 
monly directed either to accumulate rich ma- 
' terials in observations, or to combine such ob- 
| servations in asystematie manner, so as to de- 
| rive from their diversity one ratiunal whole ; 

Humboldt has done both so well, that his per- 

formances in either department would entitle 
| him to admiration. With a mind in which 
| wastreasured up every observation or conjec- 
| ture of preceding philosophers, not excepting 
those of antiquity, he set out measuring the 
hights of mountains, noting temperature, col- 
lecting plants, dissecting animals, and e ‘ery 
where pressing forward to penetrate the me ‘n- 
ing of the relations which he found to subs + 
between the different portions of the organic 
kingdom and man. This latter new aud rac- 
tical as;ect of the natural sciences was first 
presented by Humboldt, and gives to such 
studies an interest for thousands who have no 
taste for the mere enumeration of rocks, plants 
and animals. The sciences which deal with 
the laws governing the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants, animals, and men, had their or- 
igin in the observations and generalizations of 
Humboldt, who may be justly regard.d as the 
founder of the new school of physical inquiry. 
{n addition to the general ultimate gain to hu- 
manity of such an advance in science as Hum- 
boldt has effected, is to be reckoned the imme- 
diate partial benefit of his observations, accor- 
ding to which charts have been constructed, 
agriculture extended, and territories peopled. 
Humboldt was most popularly known by his 
« Cosmos,” a work written in the evening of 
his life, in which he contemplates all created 
things as linked together and forming one 
whole, animated by internal forces. 


te What is the value of time ? 











| From the Temperance Adve 


The subject of the following linc. 
lovely and beloved woman. the wife oy 
temperate, but highly intelligent and ho, 
man. The particulars of their death are, 
to the public : 


IN MEMORY OF MRS. HARpR, 
KEELER. 


BY MRS. E. HEDDON, 


Her guardian angel hovered there that , 
And whispered thoughts of gloom ! Dart 
look«cd dim, 
And nature’s music seemed a mournfil 
What spell was round her! = The inysu; 
sounds ; 
Of inward voices breathing through the 
Touched sadly all the trembling strings o 
And told of some portentous shadow a 
Hope and fear alternate tinged her sky 
With light and shade. as fancy wandered 
To other years;—' .ve's first sweet drew 
bliss — 
The bridal heur—when her heart's ¢} 
sto’ 
In manly beauty, proudly by her side, 
With vows of changeless love! O those ty, 
hours 
Threw back a radiance on the stream of |i 
That seemed a rainbow on its darkest cla 
And then love strove with fear, and baée| 
trust 
The deep affection of that cherished hear, 
Which worshipped still, amid the direful wm 
Of reason's glorious powers: He was! 
same 
High noble spirit yet; though blighted, dim 
By earth’s worst scourge the ever maddet 
cup, 
Though crushed, degraded, frenzied, cham 
To the foul fiend that held him in his gras, 
She could not hate ; she could not cease to lon 
But fondly looking back to what he was, 
She dared to hope he would be thus again. 
Again the guardian spirit whispered “ iy! 
Dark boding thoughts came hovering ot! 
soul, 
As with a trembling heart she silent lists 
His coming footsteps ; one short fervent pm 
She sends to heaven for him, then cax 
waits, 
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hile from her features beam a mournful 


smile. 
nature veil thy face in m'‘dnight gloom ! 
jeep tears of blood o'er tay poor fallen son! 
ye last dark hour hadcome! Wild passions 
burned ; 
sions first kindled in the fiery bowl, 
nence flashed into the brain—turned love to 


hate, 
prove reason from its throne, and nerved the 


hand, 
hat once hel! his in fond affection's clasp,) 
o send the fatal messenger of death ! 
he died Love’s martyr! Let her grave be 


strewn 
ith nature's fairest flowers,which friendships 


tears 
hall water, and her memory embalm. 
But who can paint, 
br who conceive the horror of those hours 
e lived alone beside her bleeding form ? 
Vhat agony, remorse and anguish wrung 
His soul when reason re-assumed its throne ? 
He could not, would not live; ten thousand 
deaths 
rowded in one, were then sweeter than life. 
nd thus he rushed self-doomed across the 
stream 
Dividing worlds, to meet her on that shore, 
here earth's dark Upas blights the soul no 
more ! 
A voice comes from their tomb ! 
h! hear it ye who take the price of blood ! 
ho traffic in the crimes and groans of men! 
nd hear it ye who sip the poisoxed cup, 
tsmile complacently upon. the foe ! 
oudly it calls upon the living world 
0 drive this demon from the abodes of men, 
nd thus avenge its victims at one blow. 
ook on this double grave once more and say 
ow many other martyrs yet must bleed ! 
How many hearts must break in silent wo ? 
low many noble intellects be dimn’d 
)r quenched in frenzied darkness? Oh! how 
long 
hall the foul fiend walk in the face of day, 
eeding on human woes and human blood, 
nd what is worse upon the human mind,? 
Dh hear! by all the cherished ties of life ! 
by all your hopes of immortality ! 
y all your love of kindred, country, home — 








Hear woman's praycr—humanity’s appeal, ® 


And God's command—-‘Destroy THE Firenp!’ 
Keevervitte, April 5th, 1853. 





For the Miscellany. 
THE RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
TO THE WORLD. 


BY J..L. Me CLOUD. 


** As poor, yet making many rich.””—Brece. | 
The kingdom of Christ is one of activity,— 


none are placed there to be idlers. There is a | 


great work foreach member of that kingdom || 
A world lies wickedness-chained || 


to perform. 
under the influences of satan and his powers. 


And it is the business of the children of light, | 
by calling into action al] the resources of their | 
combined powers to break those chains,and | 


throw off that destructive influence, and thus , 
introduce to the glorious liberty of sons and 
daughters of God, a race that has long groaned 
in servitude to sin. 


Truly, a sublime calling is that of the hum- || 
His calling is to | 
bind up the broken heart—to stay the sigh of | | 
the mourning victim to sin and sorrow—to | | 
make a miserable world happy in the enjoyment || 


ble follower of Jesus Christ. 


of bright hopes of eternal glory—to turn im- | 
mortality,hastening downward, under the spurs | 
of inward depravity, and the external influ- | 
ences of a powerful foe, towards a hopeless 

eternity ofthe biter fruits of disebedience to | 


God. Sublime indeed, is this calling! too || 


sublime for any flight, any period, any progress, 

save the mysterious round of eternity, to dis- | 
close in all its relations, to the mind of the en- | 
quirer! Would the Christian know how | 


much depends upon the manner in which he || 
discharges the duties resting upon him asa | 
Would he | 


laborer in the vineyard of Christ ? 
wish to feel all the fullness of that weight of | 
responsibility that rests upon him as one made | 
free by the blood of his Saviour, let him sum up | 


the vast aggregate of souls which his actions || 
will influence, either directly or indirectly, to || 


take the downward course to ruin, or to fly fo, | 
refuge to « the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the si ns of the world.”’ And then let him cas, 
his vision forward into eternity and scan its 
onward flight, remembering, that each of those 
souls will live throughout its numberless cyclest 
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either in weal or in woe, according as his in- 
fluence shall be saving or destructive. Man 
is not always impressed with a full sense of the 
influence he is constantly exerting upon more 
or less of his fellow men. His duties asa 
man and a necessary link in the great chain 
of being are but vaguely impressed upon his 
mind. He is but half awake to a sense ofthe 
| great work which God requires of him; and 
| thus he sleeps and dreams away his life till 
} 





| his disembodied spirit awakes beyond the 


| bounds of mortality amid the great gathering 
of nations, trembling over the remembrance of 
his squandered period of probation. 


One has said that “man is his brother's 
keeper—keeping him for heaven, or keeping 
! . . . . 

him from heaven.”” If this is true of man, 
generally, how much more emphatically true 
is it of him who says he is a fullower of Jesus! 


|| He is indeed, his brother's keeper—he is keep- 


ing him for heaven by each kind word that 
falls upon his soul like music from heaven ; 
by each well expressed thought, as if an angel 
said it for his encouragement ; by each bene- 
volent action, that aids him on his way while 
he is groping along in darkness. The Chris- 
tian is keeping his brother for heaven when he 
is warning him of sin, of righteousness, and of 
a judgement to come ; he is keeping him for 
heaven when he is warning him of the many 
and great temptations ever incident to human 
life ; he is keeping him for heaven when as- 
sisting him to escape the power of those tempt- 
ing influences that lie in his pathway, and when 
ne is forwarding his triumph over those foes 
which lurk in the depraved heart ; he is keep- 
ing him for heaven, when he is gathering up 
the fragments of his broken heart by rude 
hands crushed, and telling him of that friend 
whose love heals the broken heart, raises the 
crushed spirit, and adjusts the disturbed har- 
mony of human nature; he is keeping his 
brother for heaven, when finding him sitting 
in the dark places of life, mourning over its 
calamities, with adverse clouds hanging wrath- 
fully around him, ready to send their fury upon 
his head, he points that brother away from 
earth, toa land where no clouds are driven 
madly over its fields of beauty by furious tem 

pests, such as desolate the beauties of this life: 
and when he whispers to him that in that land 
there will be no weeping, no mouraing, no 








| sighing, fur a Savior's presence shal) 


the sigh and cause the mourning to ¢& 
and a Savior'’s hand will wipe away 4), 
from every eye. 

Man is keeping his brother for heaven, yy 
in imitation of the Divine Teacher, he y 
him in his arms while a child and endey 
to impress upon his young soul its objigy 
to love and serve God; and when he pes 
his simple, unfolding heart to beat respon 
to the merciful invitations of a crucified §,, 
to come and learn of Him and _ partake of 
fruits of His sacrifice; he is keeping hin; 
heaven, when his care is over the wayyy 
youth, directing in the way of truth and 
nal life his wandering steps; and when, 
gently puts the warning word in the ¢& 
erring manhood, and when his prayers my 
like pleading messengers before the throne 
the future weal of the aged, whose whi 
locks tell that his soul will soon be pag 
through the dark valley to the presence ¢fj 
final Judge. 

Indeed, man is keeping his brother for heey 
when his heart full of interest for pershiy 
souls, he urges him to act in the drama of\ 
and to act ever, act as one who expects u 
appointed time, to render an account of} 
manner in which he has spent life and its pr 
ileges, before One who will give to hiss 
justice; he keeps his brother for heam 
whose heart is large enough to urge him 
take a world, sighing in iniquity, in hisam 
and bear it throgh the ranks of the powen# 
darkness to the feet of Jesus, the great Phy 
sician for a world, and plead with that cos 
passionate One to heal its wounds, and res 
it to its proper place in creation, to its origi 
loveliness and purity. And this is the wut 
of the Christian—thisis his sublime callisg 
He is fulfilling this great work when les 
tearing up and casting aside the thorns ut 
briars from the pathway of his brother's ii, 
and planting flowers in their stead, and watt: 
ing them with the dew of love, that they my 
bloom and cast their fragrance on the air aroust 
him, and cheer him on his pilgrimage to & 
city of the Great King. 

But he keeps his brother from heaven, wht 
lives within himself, or mingles with the word 
but to partake ofits carnal joys, and rems 
careless of the woes that others feel ; ands. 
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this dark world ; yet, I can see no insuper- 


lll. 
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careless of that great woe which threat- 
them after death—and remains silent, as 
»3 them crowd the broad way, making no 
toarrest their downward progress, but 
rby his indifference, adds to the impetus 
moves them on to ruin. 

»n such a one be a Christian? Is he doing 
nrist did, when he went about the by- 
of Jerusalem doing good, when he warn- 
ye rich and the man of pleasure, reasoned 
the learned, wept in the agony of pity 
Jerusalem, whose children He “ would 
gathered," and on the cross spent His 
g breath in prayer for his foes ! 

he nan who cannot in some degree feel 
act thus for the welfare of souls, and yet. 
aname in the chureh of Christ, is but a 
k Christian, a counterfeit. The only in- 
tions he gives of being a Christian, is that 
lls himself one, and has a place in the 
le church. Such indications may be favor- 
in the judgment of this world, but they 
not be sufficient in the judgment of Him 
» isto decide man’s destiny by the fruits of 
labors, and fix his position in eternity by 
same. And yet the church is crowded 
such, whose idleness and indifference 
g like an incubus upon the great work for 
ch it was organized. The church, like the 
hive, has its drones ; those who have only 
putation for Christianity—and that gained, 
lyby being associated with those who 
enot only the form, but the power of god- 


Bays Dr. Olin, “I neversee anew church 
fice erected and dedicated to the service of 
i, without thinking how glorious a thing it 
uld be, if anew congregation could be 
med ona truly Christian model, not only 
gard toits ecclesiastical policy or to a 
Itless creed, or to the external seemliness 
ts devoiions, things by no means unworthy 
ttention, nor destitute of great influence 
gious prosperity, but in the far higher 
d to the deep piety of its members, and 
entireness of their devotion to the promo- 
hoof Christ's kingdom and glory. 1 have 
gsince despaired of seeing such a church 


s obstacle either moral or physical, to its 


ple and splendid success would usher in anew | 
era. A band of a hundred, or fifty, or even of / 
ten living Christians, strong in mutual affec- ) 
tions and confidence and entire in their devo- || 
tedness to Christ, and to the salvation of those | 
for whom He died would, I am confident, 
wield an amount of religious influence im- || 
measurably greater than is usually exerted by || 
our largest and most flourishing churches. As | 
matters are too often managed, scarcely one 
in every four professors of religion, ever at- | | 
tains to such elevation and maturity as to be | 
of much positive use to the cause, while all | 
the rest require about as much effort on | 
the part of the church to keep them along, as | 
they contribute to the general movement. |' 
They are ever in bondage to first principles, || 
to doubts and fears, and temptations ani bad | | 
habits, and besetting sins; evils, which be- | 
lieving, courageous souls should dispose of | 
very speedily, that they may go on to perfec- | 
tion.” 

Man’s physical powers are diminished and i 
weakened in proportion as they remain ima} 
state of inactivity ; and they are increased and || 
strengthened in the same ratio by active em- | 
ployment. This is true of man’s intellectual |! 
energies ; and the same is emphatically true || 
ofhis soul regarding its giowthin grace, and 
in the increase of his spiritual strength. “Pray, 
of what did your brother die ?"’ said the Mar- 
quis Spinolato Sir Horace Vere. “ He died | 
sir,’ replied he, “of having nothing to do," || 
“ Alas!’ said Spinola, “ that is enough to kill 
any General of usall!’”’ Though it may not 
be said that Christians die of having nothing | | 
to do, yet it can too truly be said, that many of | | 
them die because they will do nothing. They 
cease to speak words of peace to sighing mor- 
tals—they cease to do good—they cease to fol- 
low Jesus, and they cease their spiritual iden- }| 
tity, and thus become in the church hideous 
masses of moral death, hateful to Christ, and 
of no benefit to the spiritual well-being of the 
perishing. 

Of what advantage are such so-called 
Christians to the world? What good do they | 
in the church? They are neither cold nor 
hot, only luke-warm ; and of such it has been 
said, “ I will spew them out of my mouth.” 


| 
! 
} 
} 


| 
| 
{ 
| 





tence, and I am wholly sure that its exam- 


Oh ' how dreadful thus to be rejected of God! 
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and left to grovel in the beggarly elements of 
the world. The follower of Christ should 
feel, that to be a christian, is not without an 
| object, not in vain, but fora great purpose; 
and he should feel this deeply; feel it ever; 
feel so that his very soul will be stirred by the 
_ feeling, and urged to act in the prosecution of 
his master’s business, the salvation of souls. 
He should in his heart, feel to respond to the 
sentiment of Longfellow;—“ My being is not 
| objectless and in vain ; I am a necessary link 
‘in the great chain, which from the full devel- 

opment of consciousness in the first man, reach- 
'es forward into eternity. All the great, 

and wise, and good among mankind; all 

the benefactors of the human race, whose 
‘names I read in the world’s history, and the 
' still greater number of those whose good deeds 
| have outlived their names ;—all these have la- 

bored for me. 1 have entered into their har- 

vest. I walk the green earth which they in- 
| habited, and beautified. I tread in their foot- 
| marks, from which blessings grow. I can un- 
| dertake the grand task, which they once un- 
' dertook, the task of making our common 
| brotherhood wiser, and happier, I can build 

forward where they were forced to leave off ; 
| and bring nearer to completion the great edi- 
fice which they left uncompleted.” The same 
| author says in another place, with great force 
/and beauty. “ Majestic spirit of the past, I 
recognize thee! Thou hast bid the shadow 
| go back for me upon the dial-plate of time. 
| Thou hast taught me to read in thee the pres- 
| ent and the future,—a revelation of man’s des- 
| tiny on earth. Thou hast taught me to see in 
thee the principle that unfolds itself from cen- 
tury to century in the progress of ourrace, the 
germ in whose bo-om lie unfolded the bud, the 
leaf, the tree. Generations perish, like the 
leaves of the forest, passing away when their 
mission is completed ; but at each succeeding 
| spring, broader and higher spreads the human 

mind unto its perfect stature, unto the fulfil- 
| ment of its destiny, unto the perfection of its 

nature. And in these high revelations, thou 
| hast taught me to feel, that I too, weak, hum- 
| ble, and unknown, feeble of purpose, and ir- 
| resolute of good,have something to accomplish 
upon earth,—like the falling leaf, like the pass- 
ing wind, like the drop of rain. O glorious 
thought ! that lifts me above the powers of 
time and chance, and tells me that I cannot 
pass away, and leave no mark of my exist- 
ence. It will be well for us to reflect upon 
these solemn truths, until they are impressed 
upon our very hearts ; shaping our actions in 
our intercourse with that great brotherhood 
in whose circle we move, and leaving us to 
labor for those around us, and for fyture gen_ 











‘ii 
erations, as those Who have preceded \ ,, 
their graves have labored for us. : 

It has been said, that “he who cangos ,.. 
blade of grass to grow where none grey be 
fore, deserves a niche in the temple of fy,° 

How much higher a niche in that ten), 
does he deserve, who takes a -gerin of inn. 
tality from the rank weeds of depravity, aaj 
places it in the vineyard of the Saviour: tj, 
causing the very angels of heaven to rjiq 
with new joy! Who shall compare a fjyy 
of grass with a soul that has immortal e», 
gies? 

It would be well for man to remember, thy 
by his words, his actions, he is not only my 
king better or worse, the condition of ‘thos 
who live with him, and move around him, jy 
that he is also, by these, modifying the ¢ ab 
tion of a great multitude, who will walk 4, 
earth when he is sleeping in his grave. Hy 
sublime, how solemn the thought, that he py 
live, when we are dead ! move when we » 
paralyzed, and eaten of worms. When oy 
voices are hushed forever—when our bois 
are mouldering to their original dust—yjq 
spirits have passed to the unknown worl. 
when our very namesare forgotten here be'gy: 
our influeace is here yet; making and actizy 
in the circle we have left; scattering biis » 
woe in the paths of many in that circle. 

Philosophers tell us that a pebble cast jn 
the sea, sets in motion waves that will pew 
cease to roll while the great deep holds its ws 
ters. So, a thought, cast into the great 
of human life, will setin motion waves ¢ 
thought that shall sublimely and forever rm 
on. ‘Thoughts never die—words never cea 
to exert their influence. “A word once s@ 
ken is stereotyped upon the plate of necessary 
existence.” It is like a living thing, movix 
from heart to heart, down the whole flight « 
time, till this mortal puts on immortality, ani 
our spirits join the innumerable caravan ¢ 
the future. It has been truly said that“ 
dies as a beast, who has done no good whit 
he lives.” Ancther has said wi: h equal tru, 
that “true philosophy consists in doing all the 
good we can, in learning all the good we car 
and in teaching others all the good we can’ 
One who has the consciousness of having dow 
this, is prepared to die; and a crown of gle 
ry awaits him at the hour of his exit from 
time. With what calmness and _ satisfactio 
can he lay down upon his bed of death, avi 
its mantle fall around him, who has spent bi 
life in endeavors to make good impressions 
upon immortal souls. Death has lost its te- 
ror, and is but the foretaste of Heaven, t 
one who in its trying hour can send memory 
back over his past life, and have it return, | 











U LABOR. 





ih the echo of no evil words spoken to 
his fellow men, and sound in his ear 
er rehearsal of evil impressions left by 
mple and precepts, upon the souls of 
me whom his life has been spent. 
sly, in.addressing those who call them- 
christians, I Lave only to say: go and 
it by your works. Let the torn and 
4 heart, the crushed spirit, be bound 
vour Willing hands. Letyour kind and 
‘yords go to the souls of dying mor- 
dattune those souls to harmony. Do 
Saviour did, and a rude world shall 
that you are what you claim to be.— 
for that world groping itsway into mor- 
t; and not only pray, but act. Do) 
you can to pour upon it light—the bles- 
“ht of the sun of righteousness. Thus 
iil act the christian’s part, in elevating 
man to his true station in the scale of 
Thus will you make many rich. 
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THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 
BY REV. 8. FLEMING. 


enterprising spirit of the times,awaken- 

j manifested in every channel of progress, 
ven the appearance of greater diligence 
psiness, than in any previous period of 
The new and constantly increasing 


ation of the powers of nature to useful 
ses, both demands and encourages ener- 
action, and increased attention to all pur- 


especially agricultural. ‘The practical 
ation of science to these has within a 
ears, secured to them a most reputa- 
sition in the scale of active labor. To 
pend, encourage and increase this spirit, 
object of the following remarks. 
hat is Labor ? and wuat its opsEct ? 
, in its comprehensive sense, is the 
ppriate exercise of the functions of 
ing, either physical or intellectual. It 
esaction ina given direction. It isa 
ep and wise appointment. The original 
pmy of our nature was one of activity ; it 
abor,—not toil, indeed ; this is part of the 
rcupof misery pursuant to man’s expul- 
om Paradise. 
eunion of energies of the mental and 
ical constitution is for the true harmonious 
symmetrical development of each. 
bor involves the laws of nature ; illus- 
s the wisdom of muscular adaptation and 
; honors the Creator's workmanship ; 
opriates the materials of the earth to use- 
purposes ; for nothing could be enjoyed! 
out it. It furnishes food and clothing, : 
es and churches, books and periodicals. 





The prejudices at any time existing against | 
labor, or the laborer, has arisen from undue 
distinction in society. 
There will be distinctions; it is best it should 
be so; but the lines have been too marked. | 
Wealth, talent and education, will create dis- | 
tinctions ; perfect equality in these are never 
to be looked for; and the attempt to equalize | 
society on these points are vain ; as much so 
as to attempt to make the entire surface of the | 
earth a plaia, or the rivers of equal magnitude | 
or utility. Variety is marked on all things. | 
But the tendency has been to fortify these dis- | 
tinctions, and make them the occasion of prej- 
udice, the favored, scorning rational equality | 
with the dependent laborer. 

It is consistent alike with Republicanism 
and Christianity. The natural freedom and 
equality guarantied to all, but leave the indi- 
vidual the liberty to meet the natural demands 
of his constitution, and pursue the particular | 
kind of effort for which he is best fitted, or | 
which is most congenial with his taste. Fae- 
titious distinctions in employments indicate | 
pitiable weakness. Man's wants are as varied | 
as his taste; and his pursuits governed much | 


by his taste constitute the direct mediums of || 


communicating these wants. 


These prejudicial distinctions have had this | 
tendency ; to induce many to seek a sphere 
of activity for which they were not fitted, ei- 
ther by nature or education, on the false as- 
sumption that it would be more honorable. | 
The true doctrine is every man in his place, 
if he may find it ; in his appropriate sphere; in | 
the sphere in which he will most fully work out 
the ends of his being and relations, Now, as | 
“there are diversities of gifts,” it is the part of | 


wisdom to discriminate between the gifts ascer- || 


tain for what the capacities are adapted, find | 
what the diversity is, and apply the talents in | 
that sphere. 
We need the labors of the humblest ; and | 
if faithful and exerting his energies for useful | 
urposes, is truly honorable. Any employment 
is honorable which subserves useful ends ; any 
such pursuit is dignified, which a man fit- | 
ted for it will honor. All channels of activity | 
must be filled ; and whether a man measure | 


tape or timber, weigh sugar or stars, plow fur- | 
rows or billows, rule school boys or a nation, || 


sole shoes or save souls, if he dignifies his em- | 


ployment,and honor his profession,he will digni- | 


fy himself. It is weakness, an evidence of nar- | 
row views, to “look down” upon useful and ne- 
cessary and honorable employment, as if it | 
were but the drudgery of a menial and lower 
race. 


None are so favored by fortune, as to be ex- | 
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'empt from useful sel pr ne No man, wo-|putrefaction and death. For examples ¢} 
man or child may be idle who has muscle or fore of labor, look abroad upon the ote 
‘brain. But it must be for usefulness. No ive world of nature, upon the revolving gyi 
one has a right, however much he may claim | the great wheel of nature, and upon the ni 
to have liberty, to employ his energies in pro- | ute particles that play in the sunbeams lh 
moting any evil work. Nor have we any time | the air we breathe preserve its purity by i 
to indulge in viciousamusements, which always |tion ?_ Behold its sweeping track as jt js 
exerts a prejudicial influence upon, and cor- | through forests and over plains,telling mich 
respondingly tends to destroy the capabilities | of its toils! What if, in its dread “progr 








for doing good. Useful employment will at ‘its work is awfully effective ? These y 
' the same time supercede vain and Vickie herons and tornado ravages, stir the whob, 
j amusements, and cure that most loathsome’ rial heavens, rolling on the waves of pur 
| disease—idleness. and healthfulness, to distant and sultry. 
| he motives to labor, cither mental | gions. 7 
| a physical, may be derived from the three | See {he “bounding billows,” in angry lag 
| following considerations ; and either or all of | peat the rock-bound coast, stirring to its » 
_ them may constitute incentives inthe same in-| hed, jts tempestuous waters, and tossing j 
| stance. It may be induced from necessity | hroud vessel as a very little thing. Is {, 
from duty, or from the pleasure received in a | not mighty labor here? What if the yj 
| pursuit. Some labor from necessity. In this) and waves conspire to dash the unforti 
| there may be respect both to rewards of do-| shin; do they not go forth to fulfill their p; 
| ing good, and the desire to promote the well-|ty mission, to purify reciprocally, the cul 
| being of others; for benevolence is consistent |{or the use of man, in obedience to Him. 
| with promoting one’s own welfare. Many do “ Who bids the rolling bill : 

it for the pleasure it affords, the desire to be The ths ns bilo on ky alee 

| busy ; or it may be from prospective delight pay Sree ree. 
Se ye ee a en er een | 
| the satisfaction of seeing a work finished ; it | 44D When the same Almighty fiat spe 
'may be mental labor, or yz2ehanicai skill. | P&@ee be still,” is it not that they may ga 
| The incentives are various, Hut may all come | St th for a new effort? See the sug 
| under the above classes. moon end stars in ccaseless Motion, to ace 
| Itis worthy of man, it s consistent with |plish their circuits of labor. Does a day da 
| the Christian, that personal. interests consti-|%24 Close, an¢ tlc giorious sun fail to fulfil 
| tute, in part, the incentives to activity. The daily task? 

danger is, legitimate self-love may degencrate} But these examples of energetic action, a 

but manifestations of the energies of the | 


| into selfishness. ' 
| ‘There are, then, noble incentives to labor. |ity, who “never slumbers or sleeps,” and yj 
'Itis at the same time a source of personal |limself furnishes a most sublime example 
| happiness, and the medium of communicating | labcr, as briefly recorded in his word. Ay 
| blessings to others. It is itself a pleasure ; | was the infinite God a laborer? So says \h 
and as a general law, honor, station, influence, ; ses: “And on the sixth day, God ended | 
| opulence are procured by it. It is the law of }w#ork which he had made, and he rested q 
| self-preservation. “He that will not. work, | the seventh day.” And what can be the is 
‘| neither let him eat.” It imparts dignity by |so:s tcuzht here but the dignity of laborg 
|| inspiring @ proper degree of self-confidence. | well as the example of holy rest! To stuy 
|“ Seest thou a man diligent in business, he | upon the new creation a prime law of as 
| shall stand before kings, and not before mean | tence, and to give the character of appro 
;men.” And the consciousness of being the | atencss and completeness to alternate lily 
| procarer, relatively, of one’s own possessions, | and rest, The energies ofournatures emai 
| constitutes a rightful claim to their enjoyment. | activity, and their frailties demand repox. 
“ He that labors, shall first be partaker of 


its fruits.” 
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RewMEMBER THIs.—If the sun is going dom 


The scripture rule is, that every man have |look up to the stars; If the earth is da 
a lawful business, and prosecute it diligently. | keep your eyes on Heaven! With God's pre 
“ Occupy till | come.” Employ your talents, |ence aad God's ~—. @ man or a cil 
one or many, in doing good. may be cheerful. 

But whatever may be the motives, the gen-| Fight hard against hasty temper. Ang: 
eral influence of labor is better than that of | will come, but resist it strongly. A spark my 
idleness. In the great workhouse of nature, |set a house on fire. A fit of passion ng 
nothing is idle but the standing pool, and the | give you cause to mourn all the days of yu 
infectious confined air—sources of disease, life. 
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For the Miscellany. 
TRUE WORTH 


BY T. D. W. 


worth, it is a jewell far more bright 
all the glitt’ring stores of shining gold; 
yall the gems that ever met the sight, 
value ever priceless and untold; 
riches are but of this fading earth, 
j only for a life-time they are giv’n 
hile true worth owns a higher, nobler birth, 
ended to mankind from gracious Heaven. 


jwells, not in the show of pomps and pow’; 
nllows not the proud and gaudy train, 

hich live, and perish as if inanhour, 
Jlike spring flow’rs, for but a day remain; 
t oftentimes its brightest light we find 

ming within one, from the world obscure; 

» whom we see with a contented mind, 

j blessed with happiness among the poor. 


snot seen in fashion’s crowded halls, 

ere mirth and revelry hold uncurbed sway; 
snot found where pleasure loudly calls 
rminions to her giddy haunts away; 

blooms not in the warrior’s blood-stained 
wreath, 

cireled round by flowers of woe and fear 
thered from crowded fields of pain and death 
lewed by tears of grief and suff ring there 


far away from all the noisy strife 

wells, unseen, secluded and apart, 
pd straying thro’ the mazy paths of life, 
habitation is a virtuous heart. 

t earthly honor, e’en it seeks to find, 

r power, riches, nor eternal fame, 
nd when departing it but leaves behind, 
all a a good and honest name. 
errort, March, 1853. 





“For the Miscellany. 
FASHION’S VICTIM. 


BY LINA LINWOOD. 


We met—it wasin the halls of mirth and 
asure. The syarkling cup of joy was hand- 
from heart to heart, until nothing seemingly 
ld have added to the enjoyment of the 
urs that flew gaily by, as on the wings of 
ie pleasure-giving spirit. She was bloom- 
y with health—the rose on her cheek seemed 
Imore lovely from the ‘contrast with the 
ealabaster of her broad brow and snowy 
k. Ah—she was indeed a being to be ad- 
med. Her dark blue eyes, those windows of 
soul, seemed of a divinely illumined nature, 

with their etherial blue, spoke volumes to 
¢ one who gazed to admire her beauty. The 
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winds fast round thee its silken bands; love 
casts over thee its magic and fascinating 
power, and thou art doubly blest. Thou know- 
est nought of cankering care, and the wither- 
ing mildew of disappointment, thou hast never 
experienced. On fancy’s winged pinions thou 
takest thy flight, and visions of happiness, un- 
mingled with alloy, float in rapid succession 
before the fairy picture. The world, with all 
its coldness and scorn, is unknown to thee, and 
the great stage of life upon which thou hast 
but even now found thyself, thou art equally a 
stranger to. Happy maiden—may the rade 
storms of adversity pass her lightly by, and 
fear to touch one so pure and guileless. 

Again we met—the rose had faded from her 
cheek, the wonted brightness from her eye, and 
in its stead is a strange, unnatural brilliancy. 
That form once so beautiful, is now thin and 
emaciated, and stoops, as with the weight of 
years. ‘That voice once ringing with gladness, 
is now hoarse and low. Ah, disease has fast- 
ened itself upon her very vitals. The relent- 
less fangs of that direst of monsters, consump- 
tion, are fastened upon her, slowly drinking up 
her life-blood. Pity can save her not, and hu- 
man aid is powerless. Haple:s maiden! would 
that thou hadst understood the laws of thy be- 
ing, and not brought anguish and woe upon a 
doting father, a loving mother,and fond broth- 


ing thyself for the party of pleasure, thou 
hadst sought to learn of the mysteries of 
life—the slender thread that may so easily be 
broken—had sought to learn something of that 


dress, the late hour at the faish'enable party 
helps but to untune. But now that life which 
is so sweet, must yield itself to the monster, 
fashion. Those high-born aspirations must 
be levelled low, and the grave claim its unwil- 


rived at the happy period, when all will know 
and practice the laws of their inner and outer 
being—when the love of what is right, sha!l 
predominate over all cruel and slavish fashions, 
and mankind have learned that the life of the 
soul is infinitely superior to the life of the body 


majesty of inner and more noble existence,the | 
system must be invigorated by breathing nev- 
er ceasing quantities of Heaven's purest. air, 
thus increasing mental as well as bodily pow- | 
ers. When man shall have arrived at such a 
state, we shall see no such picture as ghastly 
consumption, revelling over the young and 
beantiful, dimming forever the lustre of the 
brightest eye, paling the roseate cheek, leaving 
not its work, until it has lodged the young and 





tly one—the admired of all. Friendship 





lovely, within the cold precincts of the tomb. 


ers and sisters. Would, that instead of adorn- ; 


harp ef thousand strings, which the corsetted , | 


ling victim. When shall the world have ar- || 


and that in order to cultivate the higher-born || 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. 
Mr. Belcher, of St. Louis, has been for some 
years engaged in boring an Artesian well to 
supply his extensize sugar refinery with other 
, than limestone water. The well was commen- 
| ced in 1839, and has now attained the depth of 
1,590 feet. The boring still progressing night 
and day, the hands, six in namber, releasing 
one another at regular watches. The iron 
' sinker with which the drilling is effected, is 34 
| feet in length, 24 inches in diameter, and be- 
tween 700 and 800 pounds in weight. It is at- 
tached to poles generally about 30 feet long, 
that are screwed up to each other to extend 
| to the whole length of the well. The whole 
| is moved by a “doctor,” worked by the boilers | j 
|! used for the refinery of sugar. Atthe depth 
' of 1,590 feet a pretty copious stream of sul- 
| phur water issues from this well. 


| 
! 
} 
; 
' 
i 
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t 





| Weadd from the St. Louis Republican an 
iF || interesting statement of the different strata, 
, &e.: 

lig Ist, Through the limestone 28 feet; 2d,shale 
|| 2; 3d, limestone 231; 4th, chertz rock 15; 5th, 
|| limestone 74; 6th, shule 30; 7th, lime stone 7 15; 
{| 8th, shale 1}; Oth, limestone 383; 10th, san- 
| dy shale 63; Lith, limestone 128}; 12th, red 
| 


| 
i 
| 
ti 
j 
| 


marl 15; 13th, shale 30; 14th, red marl 56; 
15th, shale 30; 16th, limestone 119; 17th,shale 
56; 18th, bituminous marl 15; 19th, shale 80; 
20th, limestone 134; 2Ist,cher tz rock 62; 22nd, 
limestone 138; 23rd, sh: ale 7 70; 24th,limestone 
28; 25th, shale 56; 26th, limestone 34; white 
soft sand stone 15 feet. 
The well was first commenced, we under- 

stand, as acistern. From the surface of the 
ground, where it is fourteen feet in diameter, it 
has a conical form, lessening at the depth of 
thirty feet, fo a diameter of six feet. Thence 
|; the diameter is again lessened sixteen inches, 
}; until the depth of sixty-eight feet from the 
i surface is attained. From that point it is di- 
I minished nine inches, and this diameter is pre- 
|| served to the depth of 457 feet. Passing this 
|, line the diameter to the present bottom of the 
|| well is 34 inches. 

' ‘The lowest summer stand of the Mississippi 
'! River is passed in the first strata of shale, at a 
,; depth of 29 or 30 feet from the surface. The 
water in the well, however, is not affected by 
| the variations of the latter. The first appear- 
ance of gas was found at the depth of 466 feet 
in a stratum of shale 1} feet thick, which was 
| strongly imbued with carbonated hy drogen.— 
iW hen about 520 feet below the surface of the 
earth, at the beginning of a layer of limestone, 
+ water became salty. The level of the sea 
| —reckoned to be 532 feet below the City of 
St. Louis—was posse further into the same 
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layer—two hundred feet iderersiil in aby 
shale, the water contained 13 per cen: , 
Ata depth of 950 feet, a bed of pix, 
marl, fifteen feet in diameter was stry:: 
marl nearly resembled coal, and on be, aa 
jected to great heat, without actual ha 2 
lost much of its weight. In the stray 
shale which followed, the salt in the y, 
creased 24 percent. The hardest ro, a oe 
was a bed of chertz, struck at a depth of] 
feet from the surface, and going dowy ¢9 ; 
In this layer the salt in the water incr . 
full three per cent. The boring at pres 
as appears by the statement above. ina| 
white, soft sand rock, the most promising | 
has been struck for a supply of water, 
is wanted, 

Observations have been made with 9 (4 
us thermometer of the temperature oft} 

At the mouth of the orifice the thor 
ter marks 50 degrees; at the depth of 4); 
the heat is regular, neither diminishing y»- 
creasing with the variations above, 
distance of 1,351 feet, the heat has ineny 
to 59 degrees. The calculations in the b bn 
give an increase of one degree in the tex 
ture for every additional 100 feet of ¢ yl 
that at the depth of 5,000 fect, the lieat is 
posed to be so intense as to melt iron. 

The Artesian well of Mr. Belcher 
one of the deepest in the country; 
siderably past half the depth of the cel 
ted well in Westphalia, Germany, whi: 
sunk 2,385 feet. If the present index 
do not deceive, a supply of sweet, pure w 
will soun be obtained. 


PEACE. 

How beautiful is peace—at the home bea 
in society, in the nation, and all ovr! 
earth. Obliterator of feuds—washer 
blood stains, and uniter of earth's 
loving brotherhood. Six thousand years: 
Cain smote his brother at the altar; 
has travailed with war, and in blood. 
only landmarks spared by the ages, hare! 
trophies of ferocious conquest. Quis 
terror have swept over hills and val ley, 
seas; and humanity born with such a1 
and glorious visage, has walked sw ha} 
turbed and terrible spirit, in this earth 
and paradise of God. Peace which si 
have been the companion of man, and tle 
spirer of joy, has only flashed at bri 
wide intervals through the cloud and stom 
earth’s life. But it will not be ever so 
war of humanity with itself—its suici ida @ 
—estrangement from its original nature! 
fr om God, cannot always last. 


and 
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OD IS LOVE.—WO2DS OF COMFORT. 


















the earth heralded 





r Cer 

f b Peace onrearth, and good will to men.” And 

strock - prophecy of that song will come to pass. 

ND Deine ye unnatural war among men, societies and 
al ations, must cease. Slowly, and certainly the 





Joud and tempest will roll back, unveiling the 


1e me, gr aid serene sky, and humanity, self-bound 
rock jafimmne Prometheus to the rock, will shake off the 
pth of] jiture which tortures it to agony. Peace 

1 come to all the earth, for God has sent a 


ken and given promises of it. Then shall 
ye dove fly out from the human ark, over the 
ide sea of earth’s ruin, plucking the olive 
af and the bo w of promise shall be hung in 
be Heaven's, that. the water of war's desola- 
on shall no more cover the earth. 









For the Miscellany. 
“GOD IS LOVE.” 









od? the Creator, the Preserver, Friend, 

Who gave the life at first, and watches o’er 
he crimson current all along its course, 

Who guards the soul in fierce temptation's 
hour, 

And whose paternal kindness doth descend 

o life’s minutest want or smailest woe, 

e gives the water-brooks, and He metes out 
he cold and heat, the sunshine and the shower 
jntil the germinating seed becomes 
he ripened harvest—surely, ‘God is Love.” 

—Mrs. E. M. Sheldon. 
es “God is Love”=the bird of song 
Stoops his bright pinions toward the earth, 

And on the breeze that floats along 
His untaught melody pours forth. 
¢ joyous notes that fill the air 
With music all around, above, 

beem sweetly blending to declare 
The precious truth, that “God is love.” 





es! “God is love"—the shower that falls 
With healthful influence on the plain; 

be rainbow arch that spans the sky, 

After the soft reviving rain: 

he tender herbage springing up 

To feed the wandering herds that rove— 
he fountain sparkling on the plain— 

All, are uttering, “ God is Love.” 


he streamlet in its pebbly bed; 

The flowers that cluster by its side, 
ne tall old forest-trees that bend 

In majesty above the tide;— y 
he insect sporting in the ray ( 
That the bright sun pours from above: 


All seems to utter “God is Love.” 


Fighteen hundred years ago, one came up- 
: by angels, who sang 


Amid the desert’s arid sands; 
The “ fountain tree” that yields its draught 
To the w -aveller’s trembli ands; 
o the worn traveller's trembling hands; 
The lowly lichen springing green 
Where Arctic frosts their rigor prove, 
The Lapland herdsman’s sure resource, 
Attest the truth that “God is Love.” 


And thou, my soul, so gently borne 
Through scenes of sorrow and distress, 
3y Him, who, when all refuge failed, 
Stooped still to succor and to bless. 
Say, why so slow to lift thy voice, 
All nature's hymn of praise above, 
And sing in highest strains of all, 
The precious truth, that “God is Love.” 


Yea! God is Love—around, above, 
I read it traced in lines of light; 
The lavish treasures of the day, 
And all the blessings of the night. 
The Providential care that still 
Attends my footsteps while I reve; 
The hand that wards off every ill— 
All, all instruct, that “God is Love!” 
Marcn, 1853. Miu. 





For the Miscellany, 
WORDS OF COMFORY?. 


teed 


Bowed downward towards the earth, and o1 
thy brow 

Too long have rested sorrow's heavy clonds; 
And thy sick soul too long has brooded o'er 
Its many trials, It is time, methinks, 

To turn to something brighter. 
been 

One, far too highly favored thus to droop, 


Cast off thy sadness, and we two will walk 
Forth in the pleasant fields. 


The glorious arch 
Of the bright Heavens is o'er us, and the 


breath 
Of spring’s fair, fragrant blossoms on the 
bre@e, 


Is geutly floating round us, while the song 


Of joyous warblers fills the sunny air 
With overflowing gladness. 


Why! the flowers 


Do seem to be all smiling in the joy 


rhat the blessed sun imparteth, and the rills 
Jush forth in merry laughter, and the breeze 


; - . Murmurs sweet music as it wanders by, 
te sun from his meridian hight— Kissing the fragrant wild flowers. 














= 


Cleaves the bright sunny air, but seems to fel 


Not a wing 








Up, mourner up! thy head too long has been 


’ 
' 


Thou hast 


! 


Now that life’s shadows darl:ea. Come awhile, i| 


i? 
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‘* No tone to charm away the heavy care 


|. Within thy lonely bosom? 


|, I would not chide thy sorrow; yet I fain 
' Would lead thee to a fount that faileth not. 





' A tale of happiness "twere well for man 


| Had not one spot that he could call his own, 


|| “So Tam with you always,”"—hear him say, 


| Thou wert so slow to learn, that he who 


THE WHITE DOVE. 





To pause awhile and learn. Yet thou art sad; 

And from beneath the drooping eyelids, still 

The crystal tear<lrops steal. Hath nature's 
voice 

That weighs thy drooping spirits? Doth the 
smile 

That beams around thee wake no kindred glow 


Mourning friend! 


O hope and consolation! rt thou poor? 

Thy Saviour once was poorer far than thou— 
For thy sake poorer, so that he could say, 
That earth in all its pageantry and pride 


Whereon to lay his head. 
Art thou alone? 
A stranger ?—aye in that one word 
Is garnered much of sadness, much to press 
Out from the soul the joyousness of youth; 
Yet, he, too, was a stranger in a world 
That neither knew nur loved him. drt thou 
His? 
Then thou art not unfriended nor alone, 
For round thee hovers still a heavenly host, 
Watching o'er all thy wand’rings, guarding 
still 
Thy head from every danger, and for thee, 
Smoothing the keen asperities of life, 
| And soothing all thy sorrow. 


Art thou his? 


“Even unto the end;—the sun by day 
Shall never smite thee, nor the palid moon 
With baleful omens fright thy soul by noght, 
But corre ae evil slill shalt be preserved, 
‘Vow and forevermore,” 

Have the friends 
Of whom-thy heart made idols—upon them 
Pouring the lavish tide of human love 
Too freely forth, till searce a part was left 
For God or Heaven, with altered aspect 

turned 

In coldness from thee-teaching thee the truth 


makes 
Of earth his Idols, all too soon will find 
| The crumbling fabric of his baseless hopes, 
Melting in tears away? 


. 

: There is a friend 
Whose jove will never fail thee. There is one 
Who clangeth not forever. Thou, perchance 
Hast oft forgotten him;—haply engrossed 
With earth’s poor fading treasures, thou hast 

turned 











In coldness from him—vet his love for 1), 
Has ever been unchanging, bs 
“O! return 
Hear him exclaiming, “thou backslidn, al 
And I will heal thy wanderings—yeu | ol 
Freely’ love thee still. 1 


Has the hand of 

Nipped thy bright blossoms? ©! fiyy 4 

dark tomb | 
Look up! look gladly up! “I am,” saith (} 
“The resurrection.” They that sleep jp jog 
Shall rise again; and from the tow), 

brace , 
Come forth immortal, never more to dic. 
Oh! there is enough of comfort treasny 4, 
In the rich promise of God’s Holy Woy) ’ 
To nerve the fainting spirit up to hear 
In hope’s high confidence the varied jl\s 
Of life’s own pathway. 


Ah! afflicted On 
Here is the fountain—come and bathe 4 
soul ) 

In its pure, living waters, and go forth, 
Meekly, though with thy spirit all subdox 
And bear to hearts as lone as thine has hw 
The same rich consolation. 

Dunper, Ul. 


THE WHITE DOVE. 
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The little Lina opened her eyes upont 
world in the arms of her father, the good (i 
leib. He kissed the child with a holyiy 
“ For,” said he, “now is a thought of | 
fixed in an eternal form;” and he felt thy 
Divine love flowed into this work of the ge 
God,—this also thrilled his warm, manly jez 
with a wondrous love. He felt the inmoz 
his being vibrating as with an electric tox 
to the inmost of the little new-born inno 
But the rapture of the young father was 
gether imperfect until he had sealed his | 
in a love-kiss upon those of the fraulein Ang 
who lay there so white and beautiful in 
new joy of a young mother. Like an im 
cent maiden, she twined her arms around (} 
leib’s neck, and grew strong in the influ 
warm lifet hat flowed into her responsive cay 
of the husband of her heart. Then Goth 
held up the newly-born Lina, and the mut 
er’s lips touched the soft cheek of the tiny 
tle one with aliving rapture, as if all of Ile 
en were embraced in this heart-possession 

And Gotleib knelt by the bedside, a 
thanked God for the beautiful gift of \ 
with a pious awe and holy joy—targe tt 
stood in the eyes of Anna. As he rose f 
his reverent posture, he kissed off the brs 
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even as the sun exhales dew-drops 
8 pure flower, and said, 
“n,” “Dost thou weep for joy, swect one?” 
ding And Anna said— 


nce—not long since—TI had a dream—a 
ntifal dream—that this day has been re- 
vod dreamed that I was in a quite 
avenly place—yet the place was as nothing 
+ was a state—for I sat with an infant in 


arms—a bright innocent little one—and 


ange-woman stood near us, in a soft heay- 

glory, and said in low musical, spirit- 
ds“ Behold the fruit of the union of 
od and truth.” And then methought thou 
jst embrace me with a new joy of love, and 
nl hispered—“an angel of God is born of us.” 
ar vis little one is the- dream-child, dear Got- 


b. 

Thus beautiful was the birth of the little 
ina, Who grew daily, in a pure innocent love- 
3 While she is expanding in the first 
xs of her new, breathing, sensitive life, we 
i] go back to the former life of Getleib and 
h, na. 

hidned, Gotlib Von Arnheim had first seen the 
| rit in this same small cottage, on the con- 
es of the Black Forest of Germany. He 
ATLA sborn with a large, loving heart. jut 


Las bey 


»father and mother, and the dear God | 
pre the only beings on whom his affections | 


pre fixed; for his sensitive nature shrank 
bm the contact of the honest hearted, but 
nh, peasant neighbors, that made the world 
their simple life. But soon death came, 
Ithe good father left the earth for the 
autifal Heaven-world. The little Gotleib 
ssed his kind father; but his mother told 
n of the bright inner-life, and how his fath- 
moet yet lived and loved him; and the heart of 
boy was comforted; he felt a sense of ele- 
OCH ion in having his father, whom he had 
besten wn so familiarly here upon earth, now the 
us f wpanion of angels, and living in sucha 
igat and beautiful world. 

mt Ah, life had to him such an inner-beauty; 
i when still, dreamy moments of leisure 
evened between his work and play, he 
velled in such dreams of fancy, as lent light 
“life and joy to his whole being. But the 
ath of the kind father had not only carried 


on dearest Gotleib! knelt beside me: and; 


¢ boy's faney to the other world; it was al-} 


fold her hands in a quiet, meek resignation. | 
At such times a tremor would seize the boy's | 
heart. The mothersaw it; and one night, 
when his fixed tender gaze rested on her, she 
raised her spiritual eyes to his and said, 

“Dear Gotleib! thou wilt yet have the 
good God to love.” 

“Ah, mother! mother!” cried the boy, 
“Wilt thou too, leave me?” 

His head was bowed upon her knees in 
bitter grief; the desolation of earth was 
spread like an impenetiable pall over his 
whole future. Suddenly he looked up, full of 
a strange bright hope, and said— 

“ Mother, 1 too may die.” 

Then the mother put off her weakness— 
and long and loving was the talk she held 
with her boy. She told him that from a lit- 
tle one he had ever loved God; that the first 
word he had ever pronounced was the name 
of the holy one. She had taught him to clasp 
his tiny baby hands and look up and say, 
“God,- ere any other word had passed his 
lips. She had named him Gotleib, because 
he was the love of God to her, and he was to 
be a lover of God. 
grew strong and calm, and said— 

“Yet, oh, my mother! God is so great for 
the heart of a small child. God is so high 
and lifted up in the far Heavens, that I feel 
myself but as a tiny blade of grass that loc ks 
up to the far sun—deur mother! the earth 





in death.” 
“No, my son,” said the mother, “there isa 
beautiful hope for the earth also. I will tell 


than ever.” 

The boy was fixed attention. 

“Thou did’st not know dear Gotleib, that 
when God created thee a strong, brave boy, 
He also created a tender, gentle little maiden | 
like unto thee in all things, save thou wert a 
boy and she a maiden. Thou wert strong 
and able to work; and she gentle and born | 
to love thee.” 

“ Where is she?” enquired the excited Got- | 
leib. 

“T know not,” replied the mother. “But | 
God knows, and he will watch over the two | 
whom He has created, the one for the other; | 
and on earth or in Heaven, the two will meet. | 





Ny SM rawing the mother’s heart away to the | Is it not better then, not to wish to die, but /| 


‘land, 
: (otleib saw his mother’s face grow thin 
e, a d pale: Le knew that she was weak—for 
nes, in the long winter evenings, as he 
id to her irom the holy Word of God, her 
* would drop wearily with the raised spin- 
she. who was never before idle, would 


, to leave all things to the will of God? For | 


| what if thy little maiden is left x on» upon the |! 


earth, and there is no strong, manly heart up- 
/on which she may lean—and no vigorous arm 
to labor for her—how will her spirit droop 
with a weary, lonely sadness? No, my son, 
live! and the joy of a m»st_ beautiful, loving 


| 
| 


| 


; 
; 


; 


As she talked, the boy || 


will be too lonely; ah, there is no hope but I 


you what will make you love God more truly | | 
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ompanionship may yet be thine. The earth 
will not be desolate ever to thy orphan-heart, 


“T/ with this beautiful hope before thee.” 


Thus, in the cold wintry night of a dark 
sorrow, did the good mother plant a living 
seed of truth, that afterwards sprang up into 
a vernal flowery Eden, that bloomed in the 
boy's heart with an eternal beauty. 

When the early Spring came, Gotleib 
looked calmly and lovingly on the beloved 
mother, who was leaving for the inner world. 
Death was beautiful to him now; it was sim- 
ply the new birth-time of a mature living 


' soul, 


The spirit of the mother’s love seemed to 


‘| linger over the home of his childhood, and it | 
' was a great sorrow to leave the cherished | 


| spot; but his mother told him he was to seek 
‘| a brother of her's in the distant town of Hei- 


delberg. As Gotleib turned from the now 


| voiceless home of his parents, a fervent desire 
' arose in his heart that he might again be 
'| permitted to dwell beneath this sheltering 


roof and amidst its living associations. 

The boy went forth into the unknown 
world, with a living trust in his heart in the 
great God. His was a simple, childish faith, 


'| born of his love—to him God was not a mys- 


It was a Divine personality he loved. 


tery. 
and his father 


Jesus had walked the earth, 


‘and mother also—all were now spirits—none 
| the less to be loved and trusted than when 


| 


{| 
i} 








| upon the earth; but now they were to him in 


transcendent states of glory. The Lord Je- 
sus, as being infinitely great and glorious, was 
the alone One to whom he now looked for 
help—though ever as he knelt to pray to Gop 
he felt that his angelenother bowed with his 


| spirit, and by her prompting, beautiful words 
| of humiliation and praise came to him, that 


he himself could never have thought of; 
hence the affections of his heart all grew up 
into the inner spirit-world. 

And years passed in the good town of Hei- 


delburgh, years that brought blessings to the | 


orphan-boy, as they flew. The God in whom 
he trusted had provided for him—had awa- 
kened a friendly kindness in many warm 
hearts. 

And Gotleib, who was at first designed by 
his relatives to spend his days over the shoe- 
maker's awl and last, at length found himself 
by his own ardent exertions and the helpful 
kindness of others, a student in the University. 
This was to him a most pure gratification— 
not because of a love of learning—not be- 
cause of ambition, to attain a position before 
his fellow-men. Oh! it was quite otherwise 
with the good youth—he had one object in 
life. The hope that his dying mother had 
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‘ ae ‘ — 
awakened in his heart was the guiding gy, 
all his efforts. That little maiden create ; 
him, and to be supported by him! The J 
age was ever before him. Yes, he was a 
dent for a high and noble use. — Science te 
to be to him the instrument of a life of jy, 
and blessedness. To do good to others ys 
thus to provide for the maiden, was wh 
him to the arduous study of medicine, 
It mattered not that cold and hunger aj 
toil all bound him in an earthly coil, 4 
warm, hopeful heart has a wonderful ej, 
rance. The delicate, attenuated form of 4 
young student seemed barely sufiicient , 
hold the bright and glowing spirit that log, 
ed out from his soft eyes, when he receing 
his degrees. 


at ky 


The desire of his life was ony 
ing into a fruition: and when he returned 
his poor lodgings a sense of freedom, of gry 
itude, and of delight, crowned his yet barn, 
life. To work! to work! seemed now & 
one call of his being: but whither was hey 
go? here was the childhood’s hone, 
which his heart instinctively turned: by 
alone and desolate, he could not dwell the 
Gotleib had not forgotten his mother’s )s 
sons; he knelt and prayed to God forg 
dance. Even as he kneels, and feels his 
rit is in the sunshine of God’s presence, the 
is a knock at the door, and the good Pr 
fessor Eberhard enters. He has marked & 
student in his poverty and toil, and feels thy 
he will now hold out.a sat 28d hand to ti 
young beginner. As Professor of Anatom 
he needs the quick eye and delicate haul ¢ 
an expert assistant. 

Gotleib looked upon the Herr professor. 
heaven-sent, and in a few days was install 
in all the luxury of a life of active use. 

Years passed away, and Gotleib Von An 
heim longed with a man’s full heart for 
woman’s sympathy and responsive affctia 
He had seen bright eyes gleam and 
cheeks flush at his approach, and he li 
_looked wonderingly into many a sweet ‘ir 

But he had not yet seen the little maiden! 
whom his mother spoke—who was to be 
reflex of himself. All these German mii 
ens were altogether different from—and » 
heart remained unsatisfied in their presei 
He felt nofvisions of eternity as he loot] 
into their friendly faces, Sometimes hig 
‘almost died out. But his trust in God ses 
‘ed to forbid the death of this sweet hoe 
| Often he said, “ the good God would not hut 
| created this intense desire in one so whl 

dependent upon Him, were He not intent 
to satisfy it.” At all events, he thought,4 
the maiden is not upon earth, she is in Ile 
en.” So he worked and waited patiently. 
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a e wintry winds were howling, as it were, 

iY Sto» J - . 

cae (requiem over the lordly ruins of the 

a i stained castle of Heidelberg. Cold 
he RB ; 


pitter, and clear was the starry night, 
» the weary Gotleib issued out of the 
~ Professor's warm house to answer the 
of asick woman. Gotleib looked 
nto those illimitable depths where earths 
suns hang suspended, to appeal to the 
rial perceptions of man that this is not 
alone world—the alone existence. The 
t bright stars comforted the earth-weari- 
art in which the day’s toil had dimmed 
spirit’s perception. Gotleib stepped on 
ely through the frosty darkness, and said 
efully to himself, 
There is yet another world—anether life 
D this.” 
ndnow he stood before the house in 
h his services were needed. He entered 
amber, whose bare poverty reminded him 


Was a 
ence Te 
le of long 
thers 4 
What i 
1e, 
NEL apf 
oil, J 
ful endy 
m of ty 
hcient t 
iat logy 
receive 
ras m 
turned fy 


> OF orgs 


how . 

; is student days. But far sadder was cold 
vas bh "a lady lay 

“pat erty here, for a lady lay on a hard couch 


pre the scantily furnished grate, and her 
ow cough, and the oozing blood that sat- 
ed her white handkerchief, rendered all 


pin ; ls unnecessary. 

hic ofe young girl with blanched cheek and 
 é ess eye of agony, knelt by the wan suf- 
vd ” Gotleib felt himself in the sphere of 
ked th life's use; cold and fatigue were alike 





The sick and almost dying woman 
med to revive under his touch—it was as 
rength flowed from the physician into the 
ent. His very presence diffused an air of 
be and comfort through the deselate apart- 
t, and the kind serving-girl, Bettina, who 
i guided him to the humble lodging, sec- 
led all his active efforts to preduce warmth 
i comfort, and soon returned with one of 
preseriptions—an abundance of frel for 
almost exhausted grate. The cheerful 
¢ threw its strong light upon the young 
, who at first knelt in hopeless grief be- 
e her dying mother. 
Vhat was it that thrilled the heart of Got- 
, as he looked upon this young maiden? 
ns it her beauty! no! he had seen others 
> beautiful. Was it her sorrow? no! he 
i seen others quite as sad. But whatever 
as, Gotleib felt that he had met his desti- 
; the fulness of his being was developed 
him; and all unconsciously the maiden 
ned io him as the Providence of God to 
She seemed to rest her troubled heart 
mn his strong understanding. He said her 
ther would not die immediately, aud she 
bw calm. 
It was very late that night when Gotleib 
red; and very fervent were the prayers 
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that arose from his heart before he slept. He | 
felt a sense of gratitude for the uses he was | 
; 
| 
} 


permitted to perform to his fellow beings, and |! 
in his prayers, he felt that light shone from 
the Divine san upon that sorrowing maiden, 
and it was as if she knelt by his side, and his 


Paes 


— 


strong spirit-arms upheld her in the sunshine | 
of God's love. 

When the morning came, Gotleib awaken- | 
ed with a delicious sense of enjoyment in life 
—with a looking forth into the events of the | 
day, that he had never before experienced. | 
He hastened through his morning duties with | 
an elasticity of spirit and hope that was alto- | 
gether new to him. Though, as yet, his feel- 
ings was not defined into a thought, it was a 
faint pereeption, a dim consciousness that the | 
elective affinities of his heart had all awaken- 
ed. And while he thought be was in an ex- | 
cessive anxiety to see after his feeble patient, || 
he was borne on rather by the attractions of || 
his heart's love. He paused in a thrilling ex- || 
citement of hope and doubt before the door || 
of the poor chamber—he dreaded to have the |: 
agreeable impressions of the last evening dis- || 
sipated. But when he knocked, a light tread 
was heard; the door was gently opened, and 
the pale Anna stood before him, with such a 
gentle grace, and so earnest a look of gratified 
expectation, that, as she said in subdued 
tones, 

“T hoped it was you,” his heart bounded 
with exultation, to think that the young girl | 
had him in her thoughts. But as he approach- | 
ed the sick bed, his reason told him what was || 
more natural than her wishing for the arrival |, 
of her mother’s physician. 

A careful glance, by daylight, around the || 
humble apartment, revealed to Gotleib that |} 
Anna worked with her delicate white, lady- |! 
looking hands, for the support of her dying 
mother. <A table, placed by the window was 
covered with artificial flowers of exquisite |) 
workmanship, and while he yet lingered in 
the chamber, Bettina, the maid, entered from 
the street door, with a basket filled with the 
same flowers—looked at Anna, and shook 
her head mournfully, The young girls lips 
quivered and she pressed the tears back when 
she saw no purchaser had been found for her 
labor. 

Gotleib saw and felt with the most jntense | 
sympathy all that was passing. Te lingered 
yet longer—he made encouraging remarks to | 
the sick mother, and at length ventured to 
approach the table, and gazed With admira- |: 
tion on the beautiful flowers, while his brain }j 
was busy in devising how he was to make | 


' 

} 
} 
} 
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them the medium of conveying aid to the |; 
suffering mother and daughter. He turned | 
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to the faithful Bettina, who clang to those 
, whom she served in their hard poverty—he 
told her that if she would follow him he 

would find a purchaser for her pretty flowers. 
| Anna cast upon him a look of tearful, smi- 
ling gratitude, and her simple, “I thank you,” 
as she held out her hand to him, bound him 
as with a magnetic chain to her being. Bet- 
tina thought the Herr Doctor was a most 
generous man, for he more than doubled the 
paltry sum she asked for the flowers; though 


she did not consider it necessary to mention ! 
the fact to Anna, she merely stated to her, ; 
that she had found a purchaser for as many | 


flowers as she chose to make. 


But Gotleib! what an Eden those flowers | 


made of his chamber! with what a joy he re- 
turned to it after hours of absence; it seemed 
‘as if they brought him into contact with the 
sphere of a beloved existence. He examined 
them with delight, and could not avoid cov- 
ering them with kisses. | Never was patient 
‘visited or watched over more attentively than 
was Madame Hendrickson; and as the moth- 
er revived, the daughter seemed to feel new 
life. Light beamed from her soft eyes, and 
oftentimes Gotleib thought that the roses 
that bloomed in her delicate face, were far 
| more beautiful and bright than those that 
grew under her light and skillful touch. 

For him she seemed to feel an earnest, 
| trustful gratitude. She never concealed her 
glad recognition of his coming; she was too 
pure and innocent, and good to think it ne- 
cessary to conceal anything. And Gotleib’s 
visits were so pleasant they grew longer and 
longer—for he and Madame Hendrickson 
were of the same religious faith—and he had 
| a peculiar faculty for consoling her. Gotleib 
spoke of the other world, with such a definite 

yerception of its existences and modes of be- 
ing, that, the dying woman never wearied of 
listening to him. The high and true faith of 
the good Gotleib opened to hima world of 
beauty, which he poured forth in his earnest 
enthusiasm, more like a gifted poet than a be- 
ing of mere prose. Oftentimes, as he talked, 
| the light of his intelligence seemed to gleam 
back from the answering eye of Anna, until 
‘his whole being was filled with delight. 
| While she felt that her hitherto dim and_in- 
| distinct faith was growing into form and fix- 
_ edness, and her intellect awakened to asphere 
_ of ideas, to a world of perceptions, that en- 
dowed her all at once with a charmed exis- 
' tence, and flooded her with the light of a 
graceful beauty that made her appear to the 
admiring Gotleib like an angelic spirit. 
_ Thus were the spirit-links being woven 
through the cold bright days of winter. Ma- 
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dame Hendrickson was no longer confir,) 
her bed; and on the Sabbath days 4. 
could attend the publie worship of ¢.) 
whom, now, only she seemed truly {y j,, 
It was to the Holy Shpper she went 9 
first solemn Sabbath day after months 
finement and sorrow. Oh! how bie. 
was to listen to the Divine Word, thy. 
which God seemed to her awakened yey. 
tion to shine, ina veiled beauty, and y 
she tasted the wine of spiritual truth, 4, 
from the wisdom of the Divine One, aj), 
of the bread of the celestial good of His} 
Heaven seemed to open to her receptive}. 
and mind—and as her heart’s prayers wey 
with those of the shining angels round; 
throne of God, it was not for herself thy 
prayed, but for him that had spoken \ 
truth te her virgin heart. Oh, the », 
child! In that holy moment she rejoic« 
reveal her heart’s love to the Divine !'y 
she knew that her love was born of! 
knowledge of Gad, and thus she knew thy 
was blessed from above. 

As she passed out of the church gy 
countered the earnest glance of surprise! 
delighted recognition from Gotlcib. 
soon he was at her side. In the fulness 
stillness of her beautiful thoughts and svg 
affections they walked on. Ob, how by 
the dear mother looked when she saw: 
two enter her lonely chamber. — The hex 
ly light and warmth of love seemed 
within and around them; and she sav 
two beings so exactly created the one fr 
other, could not but find an eternal hayyi 
in each other. Gotleib was truly in w 
his genial, sunny moods; he = scemed to 
into worlds of light; his expanding heart 
filling with the glory of Heaven. ‘The tw 
ings of his childhood were all brought | 
he talked of his beloved mother—now a 
gel of God—told of the beautiful hoy 
awakened in his heart concerning the | 
maiden created by God for him, whe 
heart shrunk in such pain from the iso 
of her death would leave him in. The 
turned to the blushing Anna, and sil 
thought the maiden was now found. 
lifted her love-lighted eyes to his—he lay 
her hand said softly— 

“Thou art mine!” 

“T am thine,” fell responsive from them 
en’s lips; and an infinite blessedness fe 
into the loving, satisfied heart of Gotlei). 

The next day brought with it a nev 
beautiful joy—a letter from the belovel 
conveyed into his hand as he tenderly prs 
her's at parting. For this his thirsty sow 
yearned—for some expression of the mul 
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Jove that had as yet gleamed upon him 
momentarily from her modest eyes. But 
. jn his chamber with the dear letter be- 
shim! ah, now indeed he was to lift. the 
veil that hid his life’s treasure. To have 


led to him the heart and mind of the 
~done. And his whole being glided forth 
eras he read the tender revealings. 


She 
pte. 

totleib! my heart would fain speak to 
e. Itlongs to say gratefully, “I love thee 
Heaven-sent one.” And [ would tell 
»éf adream that was sent to me last 
t, in my heart's most beautiful happi- 


| was reading aloud to my mother from 
book you lent me. I read of how the 
Jsever have their faces turned to the di- 
»sun. Of how their shining brows are ev- 
ttracted to this central point, in whatever 


ition they may be—even as our feet are at- | 


ted to the central,point of the earth. 1 
happy in this beautiful truth, and_ felt 
through my love for thee, my thought 
lifted upward, and my face, too, was lift- 
o the Lord, and when sleep came, it seem- 
s if my spirit was conscious of a new and 
rtifal existence. I found myselfin a large 
and a company of angelic spirits sur- 
ded me; and we were seated ata table, 
ned with an exceeding elegance, and hav- 
many varieties of food, of which we _par- 
k, but without a consciousness of taste— 
there was a genial delight of mind ari- 
pfrom the mutual love of all those bright 
An angel-woman spoke to me and suid 
sis the Lord’s supper: appropriate to 
elf the goods and truths of His Heaven- 


ingdom.” While she thus spoke, I ‘saw | 


, dear Gotleib, approach, with such a smi- 
and beautiful grace, and thou said to me, 
ling my hand—‘sweet one,how bright thou 

Hast thou learned some new trutb!— 


n L answered, ‘Ah, yes, indeed! I have | 


‘da beautiful, new truth, and I led thee 
n east window and pointed up to the great 
that shone in such a divine effulgeence— 
iI told thee how the angels were held by 
attraction of love in this centre of being 
ven as the children of the world are held 
the attraction of gravitation to the earth— 
as we talked, the light shone around thee, 
r Gotleib, with so heavenly a glory, that 
heart was filled with a new love for thee. 
Isaw truly that thou wert a child of 


i, and in loving thee, I loved Him who | 
| bridal garments and virgin innocence, looked 


| : e . 7 
|to the loving mother and happy Gotleib, like 


i in such radiant glory upon thee. O! 
not this a pleasant dream? Gotleib! what 
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A woman's heart is so | 





15< 


labove the earth. 


a 


} 


weal:—it is like a trailing vine, that cannot | 


hilt itselfup until its curling tendrils are wound 
jround the lofty tree tops of a man’s ascending 
‘thought. Gotlieb, thus dost thou bear me 
‘up into the serene, bright Heavens, and like 


some bluoming flowery vine will my tender | 


love ever seck to adorn thy noble thoughts, 
Gotleib was charmed with the maiden’s 
thoughts. } 
ifiving over his highest branches. She soared 
above him, and through her heavenly truths 
were growing clearer to him. 


Oh, yves—her flowers were already 


How grateful | 


|he was to his Heavenly Father, that from his | 


,own bosom, as it were, was born his spirit’s 
‘companion. But her life was from God—and 
how holy was her whele beg to him. She 
| was enthroned in his inmost heart, to be 


Cod, 


The mother slept, and Anna and Gotleib stood 
in the moon-lit window. 
whispered were his loving words to her. 


But 


for- | 
‘ever treasured as the highest and best gift of 


It was evening when I next stood beside her | 


Few, and softly | 


/she smiled in an oneness of thought, when he | 


sal— 

“In Heaven the sun shone brightly upon us; 
upon earth nothing but the cold moon-beams 
unite us; but the sun-shine will soon come 


avain” 
agua. 


Anna felt that her letter had made Gotleib | 
very happy; and she bent her head lovingly | 
Oh! to him, the des- ! 
olate and forlorne one, how thrilling was the | 


upon his manly breast. 


first caress of the maiden. His lips touched 
her soft white brows with a delicious new joy. 
But brow, eyes, cheeks and lips were soon 
icovered with kisses. 

What 


with life’s nectar of blessedness. 


isuch hearts, 

But as the days passed, the material body 
of the mother wasted away, and her spirit was 
‘growing bright in its coming glory. She 
wished much to see her beloved Anna in a 
holy marriage union before she left this world. 
‘So a few weeks after the betrothal, Gotleib led 
|his bride to the marriage altar. It was a fes- 
| tive seene of the heart's happiness even beside 
‘the bed of death. Madame Hendrickson felt 
‘that she too, was adorning for a beautiful bri- 
dal—and earthly care being thus removed 
‘from her heart, she was altogether happy. 

And the good, true-hearted Anna, in white 


ds of beauty thou hast opened to me.—|an angel of God. Even the Professor Eber- 


emy thought was so narrow, so bound 
to the earth; but thou hast lifted me 





| hard thought thus, and quite certain it is, that 


the good minister spoke as if a heavenly in- 


Ah, happy youth and maiden thus hedewed | 
are | 
‘earth's sorrows to thee? Heaven is in thee,and | 
eternity only can satisfy the infinite desires of | 
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THE WHITE DOVE—fHE YOUNG HUNTER. 





spiration flowed into him, as he bound the two | 


into an eternal oneness of being. “Let chil-j 
dren, said he,” love one another! was the teach- 
ing of the great God, as he walked upon the} 
earth. Hence love isthe holy of the holies. 
And it flows from God, even as the material 


heat flows from the sun—and asthe sun is in}. 


its own heat and light, so God is inlove. *_ 

And taking the ring he placed it on the soft 8 
white rose tipped finger of the beautiful bride, 
'| and said— 
“How beautiful and expressive is this sym- 
'| bol of union, showing the conjunction of good 
and trath, which conjunction ‘first exists in the] 
Lord for his love is the inmost, and his wis- 
dom is like the golden bond of truth, enrich- 
ing and protecting love. And this Jove of the 
Lord flowing into man is received, protected 
‘| and guarded by woman’s truth, until, in her 
|| fitness and perfect adaptation to him, she be- 
comes the love of the wisdom of man’s love, 
and the twain are no longer two, but are made 
one. 

The fresh spring days were now coming— 
Madam Hendrickson went to an_ eternal}. 
spring. 


as ifupheld by her husband's strong fa 
imagination delighted itself in following: the 
heloved mother into her new and beautifal| 
state of being. 


Gotleib felt that it was now good for him 
to return to the home of his childhood, for it} 
was more delightfal to live apart ‘from the toil 
and strife of men. In the simple country life 
much good might be done, and yet there 
would be less of life’s sorrow to look upon. It 
was weary to live in a crowded haunt, where 
a perception of vice and misery so mingled it- 
self with the blessedness of his heart’s love. — 
Anna was charmed and delighted. with the 
pure country life, and as the business increased 
on the Herr Doctor's hands, it was so great a 
happiness to her to minister to his comfort-— 
After the long winter rides, how she chafed 
his cold hands and warmed his frozen feet,and- 
how lovingly she helped him to the warm 
suppers of the good Bettina, no homeless and} 
desolate wanderer of earth ean know. But. 
to Gotleib, what an inexpressible blessing was 
all this; and how often he left off to eat, that 
he might clasp Anna to his heart and cover 
her with kisses! Thus went the blessed mar- 
ried life until another spring brought with it 
the sweet ‘dream child, as Anna called the 
little one, whom the angel said was ‘the 
— fruit of the union of good, virtue and 
trut 


But the heart of the loving Annal:. 
rose above the earthly sorrow of separation,| 
aith; her} 


.4 her. 





The little Lina thus born into the v 
sphere of love, seemed e ever a ‘a living j Joy. The 


father’s wisdom guided the mother's temp 
love, and the little one was good and yy 7 
fish—and so gay in the infantile innocenco.. 
grace of her being, that oftentimes the Vou 
»mother leaning on 1 the father’s bosom, woul} 
whisper: 

“Grotleib, she is indeed an angel of (oj 

One dark and winter day, as the child thy 
sported in the inner light and joy of her hex, 
‘and Gotleib and Anna as usual, were Cate 
fing the light of her radiance, a begyy; 
white dove flew fluttering against the winiloe 
‘The child grew still in her wondrous ‘oy be 
the father quietly [opened the window, 
‘half frozen bird flew in, and nestled jts 
Anna’s bosom. It was fed and conned 3 and 
Toved:- as bird never was before. For the jit; 
one thought it was the spirit of God Co 
down upon the house, and Gotleib love j 
because it was a living symbol of the peu 
and purity of his married life, and Anna » 
ceived it as a heavenly gift for the on 
child. Thus literally and spiritually the y| 
dove of innocence and peace dwelt in the: 
midst.— Arthur's Home Gazette. 


7 For the Miscellany. 
j THE YOUNG HUNTER. 





Many years ago there stood on the south 
issink of the Ohio, i in Kentucky, a large bloc 
house, erected by the Government to afy fi 
protection to the inhabitants, who were the 
thinly scattered over the country. At th 
time my story commences, there was a sw 
with the Indians. They had ever been fis 
tile to the frontier settlers, coming upon thea 
unawares, attacking and killing, or taki 
them captives, before assistance could he pm 
eured from the fort. It was on a fine stam 
evening in the middle of autumn, several ma 
were setting around the fireplace in the block 
house, talking over the events of the 
ding evening, which as near as I can recolle: 
were as follows: 

The Indians, to the number of forty, mow 
ted and armed with bows and spears, had da 
proached very near to the fort, and ath ki 
three men near, and had taken «: am 
young lady, the daughter of the captai 
‘the fort. He had set out in pursuit accom 
panied by a men fully armed and equip 
ped. Among the party was Charles Lor 
ger, the girl’s lover. He had just complete ad 
his twenty-first year, was educated 
brought up a gentleman in one of the castes 
cities. The lad came to spend the winter ler 
in hunting. Here he had fallen in love wit 
She was a very accomplished and bes 


prects 


y! tifal young lady, who had accompanied i 


father from the east, chiefly throu; gh her oT ae 
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a cirele around them. Their meal was com- | 


‘on for him—as her mother had died when 
was young—but also for her love of the 
entice scenery of the west. She was loved 
the neighbors around. Often she was 
riding alone tres some place of more 
usual interest; perhaps some sanguinary 
tjeground, or a lovely island in some 
4a) woodland lake, and standing on its 
. would think of “Ellen’s Isle.” Several 
3 she was nearly taken by the Indians,and 
» a poisoned arrow struck in a tree by her 
bre was often cautioned by her father 
io go out of sight of the fort. The eve- 
of her capture by the Indians, she had 
returned from ashort ride. Having seen 
Indian near the house, she sent the servant 
the fort for assistance, fearing an attack 
ing the night. Scarcely had he gone when 
r hunters came up~at full gallop. Dis- 
unting, they immediately proceeded to bar- 
le the doors and windows with furniture. 
y had just finished, when up came at least 
y Indians. They wounded the -hunter's 
es, which were prancing around, and then 
ran to attack the doer with their toma- 
ks, the door soon gave away, and the first 
fin that showed himself fell by the fire of 
the foremost hunter. The second shared 
same fate, and this was so till they all 
de arush together. The hunters, throwing 
their rifles, took out their tomahawks; 
ee were finally disabled, and the remaining 
mer wounded, seeing that he could not 
nt longer ran into the back room, undid the 
pricades and jumped out. Turning as he 
1 so, he saw her seized by the Indians and 
cedon one of their horses. He hastened 
the fort which was about a mile anda half, 
don his way saw the body of the servant 
nsfixed by a spear. 
Having told the Captain—who, when he 
it became almost frantic—and was for 
ing Off in pursuit immediately; but in this 
was over-ruled by some of the older and 
re experienced hunters, They therefore 
termined to wait quietly till morning, and 
the meantime to organize a body of twen- 
five men, mounted and equipped ready for 
itle at the first dawn of day. Charles Lo- 
hger was appointed one of the scouts. They 
I started together at sunrise, with three days 
visions and twenty rounds of ammunition 
reach one. They had traced the Indians 
bout half a day, when Loranger, who was 
ee miles ahead, came in sight of them— 
faving quickly dismounted from his horse and 
ng him to a tree, crawled a couple of hun- 
'd yards, and stood up behind a large oak 
*e, from which place he could see everything 
hat passed among them. They had encamp- 
i for their dinner, and the horses were tied in 





posed of venison and horse steak, which their 
scouts had brought in. When they had , fin-! 


ished, one of them rose up and went towards » 


a tree at a little distance, and unbound Julia, 
the captain’s daughter, whom Loranger had | 
not before seen. Having seated her in their | 
midst they made her partake of the venison. 
Loranger looking round, saw the captain ad- 
vancing with his party,about a mile behind. Ha- 
ving returned safely to his horse, he rode away | 
and soon met them. - He stated to them their | 
number, which had increased to forty-five — | 
They therefore thought it best to send a scout 
on before to watch the proceedings of the en- 
emy, and sent Charles Loranger back to the 
block house for any men that would come— 
in the meantime they would remain where they | 
were. Loranger, mounting on a “sh 
horse was not long in reaching the fort, and 
returned before dark accompanied by several 
Kentuckian huntsmen. The next morning at 
sunrise, after having partaken of a slight re- 
past, proceeded in single file for twenty miles, 
when they again saw the Indians encamped. 
They now formed four abreast, and charging 
were in their midst before they had time to 
seize their weapons. Passing through, they | 
wheeled and charged again, 


¢ 
ire 


In the first 
charge they killed eight of the enemy; in the 
second charge they were met with ashower of | 
arrows, which killed three men and wounded 

six others, After the third charge, the Indians | 
gave way and fled, leaving their horses, they | 
were pursued by the captains party, five only 
escaping to tell their brother warriors the fate 
of the battle. The captain and Charles Lo- | 
ranger remained to rescue Julia. Such was 

my story of the young hunter. They were 

soon after married, and Julia the captain's | 
daughter, now Mrs. Loranger, still lives happily 
on a new estatewith the captain in Mississippi. 

Monror, March, 1853. FRANK. 





== Dr. Kane is in Washington and | 
has just received his instructions for his | 
Arctic Expedition from the Navy De- 
partment. He expects to sail by the | 
first of May. He goes first to the head 
of Baflin’s Bay, and thence to the Polar | 
Sea. He has provided for obtaining | 
dogs, sledges and Esquimaux to aid him. 
He goes in the brig Advance, furnished | 
by Mr. Henry Grinnell. Several of his 
former companions go with him. For | 
lack of funds he has not been able to lay | 
in as large a supply of preserved food as | 
is desirable. He will probably return if | 
possible, in eighteen months. 
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~~ BRIDAL WINE LASS. _ 





From the Temperance Advocate. 
|| Mr. Eprror:—Having read in the thir- 
/ teenth number of your excellent tempe- 
‘| ranee paper, the thrilling story of the 
|| * Bridal Wine-glass,’ I thought I would 
| try-my: haud at poetry, and the following 
| lines‘ate at your disposal. You can dis- 


|| pose of them as you think best, and I 
| shall be content: 


Methinks, I sce that fair young bride 
| With the wine-glass in her hand, 


| 


_ While, trembling, faltering, by her side 
- The gay young bridegroom stands ; 
The bridal vow, had pass‘d her lips, 

The nuptial knot was tied,— 
All eyes were turned, to see her sip, 
While, pledge with wine, one cried. 


Yes, pledge with wine, cried thoughtless 
youths, 

Who knew not her true heart, 

Who knew not, how she bought the truth, 
And would not with it part. 

Pledge, said the father, in low tone, 
Your scruples lay aside! 

Pledge, pledge with wine! cried every one, 
We cannot be denied. 


The bridegroom, turned his wishful eye 
And looked, her cheek was pale ; 

He listens, hark! what means that sigh ? 
Will Marion's courage fail ? 

She raised the glass, each heart beat high ; 
They thought, she'll surely drink,— 

But when her ruby lips were nigh 


1 


The poison, *“ see, she shrinks! 


A fearful trembling seized the throng— 
Firm as a rock, that bride, 

While with a steady voice and strong, 
How terrible! she cried! 

What is it? tellus quick, they cried,— 
What see’st thou, in that wine ? 

Dost thou see aught to make afraid ? 
Thy husband's friends and thine ? 


Wait, said the bride, and I will tell 
What frightful things 1 see, 

And you, will understand it well 
Why I, should frightened be. 

I see a land where gold abounds, 





Far towards the setting sun ;— 
A manly form lies on the ground, 
His race is almost rua : 


Bes de him, kneels his only friend, 
Natives look sad, and sigh, 

But cannot lend a helping han}, 
They know that he must die. 

Now, almost frantic with despair, 
Towards heaven he lifts his eyes,— 
Hark ! hear his voice in earnest prayer; 

For mercy, now he cries. 


See there, he turns his eyes toward hom. 
He calls his father’s name, 

And sister's too, O! will they come 
To quench this burning flame ? 

Look now, the moon is risen high, 
Above the clouds she sails 

He heeds it not, ah! no, his eye 
Is closed, his cheek, how pale ! 


His friend repeats a sister's name, 
Those ears admit no sound, 

His head falls back, and now life’s flame 
Goes out, death’s work is done! 

And now he sleeps, beneath the ground, 
My father’s only son, 

My own twin-brother, there’s his mound, 
It tells what wine has done. 


And father, shall I drink it now ? 
Shall I drink poison too ? 

No, no, my child, in God's name, no! 
That thing you ne’er shall do. 

Firm as the everlasting hills 
Is my resolve, she cried ; 

She raised her hand, the wine-glass fell, 
And victory crowned that bride. 


We will not pledge with wine, she cried, 
We'll pledge no wine to drink, 

Said Henry, yes, my worthy bride 
We'll make that pledge with ink, 

And henceforth, from this sacred hour 
The wine cup I'll forsake, 

And you and I will grace implore, 
To aid our pledge to keep. 

Detroit, April 2nd, 1853. 





Four things come not back; the spot 
word, the sped arrow, the past life, and » 
lected opportunity. 
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\SSIFICATION OF ALLSCIENCES. 





BY REV. 8. FLEMING. 

It isto be presumed that most of the read- 
of the Miscellany are, or have been cn- 
din the pursuit of science, and of course 

appreciate more or less, whatever is adap- 
ito facilitate such pursuit, expand the men- 
vision, or incite to thought and research.— 
}f the present attempt appear novel to any, 
I] at least have the merit of variety, relie- 
yy the more elaborate articles which enrich 
» pages of this monthly. 

But we trust there may be derived real ad- 
ntages from the presentation ofa systematic 
angement of the objects of knowlelge.— 
o field of science is vast and varied, and no 
» may expect fully to explore it. Yet, if a 
Jseve view of the whole open before the 
nd the arduous, the varied, the useful, which 
‘iteto an indefinite research, with the rela- 
ns one departmer.t bears to otlers. its very 
amination will be a source of discipline, any 
»student of science may spread out before 
wind, the whole field, from any part of 
hich, as his choice may determine, he may 
ck invaluable fruits. 

several different methods of classification 
ve heen adopted by different persons, base | 
m different principles. Some divide all 
nce into the following two great depart- 
pnts, Viz: 

l. Theology—defined as embracing the 
gin and destiny of the Universe: and 

2. Philosophy—which investigates the na- 
ye, structure and laws of being, and the pro- 
s by which the grand end is evolved. Ar - 
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fence under the following two, viz: 

1. Intuitive—which embraces all mathe- 
aties: and 

2. Disewrsive—which embraces all philo o- 
y, natural, psycological and theological. 

by others three fundamental divisious are re- 
guized, viz: 

|. Theology; 2. Psycology; 3. Cosmclo- 
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Other methods have been adopted, and the 
ry fact of such diversity, induces the inc, ui- 
whether any unexceptionable classificat on 
possible, The difficulty arises in part, fiom 
inter-dependent relations of many of the 
Mivisions, by which it has appeared neces- 
ry to arrange some branches under different 
NCIS, 
The following classification is subm‘tted 
the writer, as less exceptionable than any 
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“WESTERN LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


her method, styled Rationa!, classifies a1. 





convenient outline chart of science for occa- 
sional reference: 
A. 
Ontology—Science of being. 
Il. Gon—Selfexistence. 
11. Cosmorocy—Science of the Universe. 
Ist. Physical Being —Universe of matter. 
1. Inorganic. 
“ (a) Masses—elobes, bodies. 
(1) Solids. 
(2) Fluids. 
*  (b) Particles —elementary substances, 
(1) Pertain'ng to solids, 
(2) Pertaining to fluids. 
2 Oneanic. 
(a) Sentient. 
“1. Mankind. 
« « 2. Animal. 
“ (b) Tnsentient. 


“ “ 


oe oy 


“ “ 


“« © |. Plants. 
« (e) Marine: 
“« « }, Shells, 


« (d) Obsolete: 
1. Fossils. 
Il. Psyeo'ogical Being —Universe of mind, 


a“ 


. 1. Angeology. 
“ 2. Human mind. 
“ 3. Animal mind. 


4. Vegetable mind, [according to 
St me. | 
B. 
Philosophy—Laws and relations. 
I, Marertar—Pertaining to matter. 
1:t. Watura! Philosophy—science of inor- 
ganic nature. 
1, Physics —Mechanies, foree, motion. 
* (a) Solids—Mechanical powers. 
«  (b) Fluids—H ydrostatics, Pneumatics. 
“ (e) Etherial— Air, light,electricity,odyle. 
2. Chemistry—Aflinities. 
“ (a) Elements. 
« — (b) Combinations. 
3. Ceology—M neralogy. 
“ («) Epochs. 
“  (b) Structure. 
4. Astronomy—ste!ler motion. 
ll. Physiology—Scicnce of organic nature. 
lst. Human. 
2d. Comparative—Animal and Nat. Hist. 
“ (a) Zoology. 
« (b) Ornithology. 
“ (ec) Entomology. 
« (d) Ichthyology, &e. 
2d. Plants—Botany. 
4th. Shells—-Conchology. 
Sth. Fossils—Fossilogy, (branch of geology) 
Lll. Intuitive—Mathematical science. 
Ist Mathematics proper. 
(a) Arithmetic—science of numbers. 


her he has seen; and is here presepted as a 
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~~ FADELESS IS A LOVING HEART. - 





(b) Geometry—Science of magnitudes. 
1. Trigonometry, &c. 
Physico—Mathematics applied to. 

(a) Natural philosophy. 

(4) Geography. 

Vy, Nat. Hist., &e. 

d) Harmony—Musical vibrations. 


. Soctat Retations—Laws of: intercourse 


and dependence. 


Language—Symbolic. 


Speech—Structure of words and sentences. 





: Ist. 
1 
2 
I. 


“ 














(a) Philology origin of words. 

(6) Orthography—formation of words. 

(ce) Orthoepy—Pronunciation. 

(d) Etymology—Sentence-making, gram- 
mar, 

Mathematical symbols, 

(a) Arithmetic—Algebra.. 

Musical characters—notation. 


. Politics—Science of Government-Rela- 


tions of state. 
Geography—political. 
Government. 
(a) Civil law. 
(2) National law. 
(c) Political economy. 
liistory—Chronology. 
(a) Civil. 
(6) Eclesiastical. 
Kthics—Obligation—moral philosophy. 
(a) Social—reciprocity. 
(b) Political—National. 

Sprrirva. Retations—Pneumatology. 
Instinct. 
Animal. 
Human. 

Metaphysics—science of human mind. 


1 Intellect—involving laws of thought. 


(a) Receptive. 

(b) Retentive. 

(c) Digestive. 

Sensitivity—feelings. 

(a) “Constitutional. 

(6) Voluntary. 

(ec) Conscience. 

Will—volition. 

(a) Governing purposecharacter. 

(6) Desultory—occasional and specific 
purposes. 


. Angeology—science of angels. 
. Theology—science of God—Religion. 


Divine perfections. 

(a) Natural 

(b) Moral. 

Revelation. 

(a) Faith. 

1. Evidences of inspiration. 

2. Evidences of christianity. 

(a) Piety—love to God. 

(6) Benevolence—love to mankind. 





FADELESS IS A LOVING HEAR? 


“ Thou shalt not rob me, thievish Time, 

Of all my blessings, all my joy ; 

Ihave some jewels in my heart 

Which thou art powerless to destroy,” 
Sunny eyes may lose their brightness . 
Nimble feet forget their lightness ; 
Pearly teeth may know decay ; 
Raven tresses turn to gray ; 
Cheeks be pale, and eyes be dim; 
Faint the voice, and weak the lim): 
But though youth and strength depart, 
Fadeless is a loving heart. 


Like the little mountain flower, 
Peeping forth in wintry hour, 
When the summer's breath is fled, 
And the gaudier’ floweret’s dead ; 
So when outward charms are gone, 
Brighter still doth blossom on, 
Despite Time’s destroying dart, 
The gentle, kindly loving heart. 


Wealth and talents will avail 
When on life’s rough sea we sail ; 
Yet the wealth may melt like snow, 
And the wit no longer flow - 

But more smooth we'll find the sea, 
And our course the fairer be, 

If our pilot, when we start, 

Be a kindly loving heart. 


Ye in worldly wisdom old— 

Ye who bow the knee to gold, 
Doth this earth aslovely seem 
As it did in life’s young dream, 
Ere the world had crusted o’er, 
Feelings good and pure before— 
Ere ye sold at Mammon’s mart 
The best yearnings of the heart’ 


Grant me, Heaven, my earnest prayer- 
Whether life of ease or care 

Be the one to me assigned, 

That each coming year may find 
Loving thoughts and gentle words 
Twined within my bosom’s chords, 
And that age may but impart 

Riper freshness to my heart! 





Dispose of the time past to obs 


tion and reflection; time present t0' 
ty; time to come to Providence. 
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HOME’ BRIGHT STAR. 





Though hopeless and dependent, a wees | 
‘jd has enough brightness in his eyes an 
gvety in his prattle to fill a household wide 
r. “When he awakes first at the peep 
gy, and imprints kisses on his parents’ lips: 
“fragrance is sweeter than that’ of the | 
va, The music of his voice is like the: 
ng of birds at the approach of lights 
wile more sunny than the first entranee™ 0: 
beams into the room. His little arm chat’ 
high stilts, is scrupulously placed wheh: the 
+ is broken, and he is no unimportantBeém- 
rat the family board. During the day, how 
jeasant the pattering of his feet on the stair- 
x, his voice in the court yard, his frequent 
sting into the room with some new tale!— 
t night he kneels down whitely clad, as be- 
ve some holy altar, on his mother’s knees, 
(his little prayer goes straight to heawéh 
ma child’s heart. “Out of the mouths’ 
hes and sucklings 'Thou hast ordained prais:"¢ 
ot unfrequent, when he sleeps, are the moth 
's pilgrimages to his couch, while under his: 
mg lashes and sealed lips the spirit of a che= 
ub seems to dwell. But O! if God in his’ 
ise Providence should change that repost}: 
to the sleep of death, and the white flowers 
» placed upon his breast, and his little. 
usped hands, the tears which sparkle on his 
oware bright, but the bitterest that were, 
er shed. 
Dear little C. is dead! I remember the last 
me I saw him was on a beautiful evening int 
tumn, Weeall sat in the summer house. 
he moon arose and the stars twinkled, =a 
ere reflected in the waves which beat below} 
he cliff. The child looked up to the bright, 
t star of all, and said: 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How [ wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, iy 
Like a diamond in the sky.”’ cae 
His seemed like a prophetic voice. But a 
w months have waned, and little C. is now a 
arin Heaven. Before he died, he sang the 
ry strains which had delighted him,and hg} 
w sleeps in peace near the river's brink,where: 
; spring time, the flowers shall bloom above’ 
im, which he has so much loved, and whére 
hey will not cease to be watered by a pareit's 
as. How many a bereaved heart will be 
buched by this!—Knickerbocker Maga- 


ine, 
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A woman is a good deal like a piece of ivy; 
¢ more you are ‘ruined the more she ¢ lings to 






‘4 1f I may but know my bones will rest 


} saw itopen. 


SONG--COME WITH } ME. 





BY THOMAS HAGUE. 





Pome, journey with me, for I love to roam 
“Through the woodlands free in my forest home, | 
‘When the timid fawn is hastening away 

bin the early dawn.of a cloudless day. 

Come, wander with me, through starlit glades» 
"Neath the hemlock tree, in the forest shades ; 
There gorgeous flowers their tints unfold, : 
To beautiful birds with wings of gold. 


rl pluck the grapes from spreading vine, 
And the choicest clusters shall be thine ; 

And my constant care through life shall be, 
To reveal the love I feel for thee. 

Come, fly from the fashion bound, slavish train, 
And live with me on my wide domain, 

| Where the eagle rears her clamorous brood, 
PAnd everything free on field and flood. 


— 
“he. 


Come, fly from a sickly bed of down, 

And the etiquette of a “life in town,”’ 

To stand with me by the greenwood side, 
FAnd pledge my hand as the hunter's bride. 

it Hl toil through the day till my work is done, 
-And the hills are tinged with the setting sun, 
Then back to my home like a bird I'll flee 
For thou shalt be all in all to me. 


Se - — ~ 


I wish not my name to become enrolled 

In the book of fame when my heart is cold 
Nor would I repose in a marble tom), 

With the nobles of earth ‘till the day of doom. 
But dig me a grave in a grassy dell, 

By the greenwood side on the upland swell ; 





| 


Where the cedars grow in the glorious West. 
Sarg Reasosina.—If you are not afraid of | 
God, I am afraid of you, said a stranger as he | 
F passed a counting-room on the Lord’s day, and | 
The next day he refused to sell 
his produce to the Sabbath breaker on any | 
credit whatever. He acted wisely. In three 
months the Sabbath breaker was a bankrupt. | 








The more roomy the house the less quarrel- 
ling there will be in it. One half of the spats 
between females are caused by running against | 
one an other in our too narrow hall-ways. If | 





ot. A wife’s love never begins to show it 
Hf until a \ sheriff i is 3 after ; you. 








 fices, 


you would reduce litigation, enlarge your edi- | 
1} 


















| be able to greet yow~again, ‘and now we w 
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A CHAT WITH THE READER. 


Well, reader, it affords us great happiness to. 
ant | 
| to'chat a little about “the Miscellany. For 

more than two years we have had our monthly | 
| interchange of thought and to one, it has been 
_ quite agreeable; we hope it has not been un- 
| profitable to any. We are now inclined to 
| make an advance—as progress is the order of 
‘the day. We are advised that if the Miscel- 


lany were twice its present size, that our read- | 


ers would cheerfully double their subscription, 
| We shall publish at least eighty pages of mat- 


|| ter monthly, at the low price of $2 00 per 


annum. We intend to employ an editor who 
will be able to devote his time more fully 


| the work, than we have been able to do: hav- 


‘| ing the business of the Miscellany and Tem- 


perance Advocate on our hands, leaving of 
course but very little time to attend to our ed-| 
| itorial duties. We shall, after the first of Ju-, 
ly, be relieved of these in a great measure.and 
we hope it may be to the advantage 
of all concerned. We should enlarge in Jue 
_ly, if we had time to learn more fully the | 
| wishes of our patrons, and to what extent they | 
would be willing to sustain us.) Many have 


‘| paid us for a dollar magazine, and whether | 


they would be willing to make an advance | 


‘| commensurate with the increased expenditure | 
|| consequent upon the enlargement of the work, | 


|| we have not the means of ‘knowing. 


We will 
say however, thus early, that we will give you | 
a work in 1854, worthy of the West, and ‘the | 

'name of the Western Magazine. Will our 
friends respond now, generally? If you say it, 


'| we will enlarge in July, but ‘if we do so, we 


| must receive a part, at ‘least, of what is due us 
on old subscription, and some encouragement | 


'| in the way of subscription for the Western’ 


‘| Magazine. 


‘| is sufficient, you shall have it in July, other- | 


Send in your subscriptions, with 
/ money in advance, or payable on the receipt | 
_of the first number, and if the encouragement 


|| wise we pledge you the Magazine in Janua- | 


| country, in the new work; 





aa 


We shall employ the best talent of the | 
and our friends 
may rest assured that it shall never shame | 
them. Now, let every reader of the Miscella- | 
ny help us in this matter. Many hands will | 
_ make light work; and what perhaps is equally | 
| necessary in this matter—quick work. 


We shall publish the Miscellany on new 
/ and beautiful type in future—a specimen of 
| which may be seen in the last sixteen pages of | 
this number. We hope our patrons will re- 
wember we are doing all we can to make our 
mork acceptable, and we shall continue to do 
| 80. 


ry. 


to) 


To ovr BrerureN oF THR Or nie 

| have struggled long to. sustain the \ 

| Literary “Miscellany and have be ' 
| much encouraged ‘your gratuitoys 
| very generous notice#w the past. Wet he 
steadily looked forward to the time whe, 
poms enlarge our work, and make it | 

worthy of your countenance and the gery. 

patronage of the people of the Wes, 
think that time has come,—and as we |j), 
directly received intimations from sone «/, 
editorial brethren, that if we enlarya), 
| should still have their cordial, and if joj 
more earnest support; we have conclude) 
address all such throngh the Miscellany, 
tender them our most cordial thanks {ory 
sympathy and words of kindly encourage 
in the past, and to selicit- their aid in thy; 
ture, to make the name and object of our \ 
}azine more extensively known. We 
| sneceed in our efforts to give to the Wy 
| | Magazine worthy of it. Brethren, hie!), 
| Freep at Last—We have several ti 

' moved our office thinking each time to bet 
| our condition, which we have done. | 
| have moved but a step this time, which 
| expect is the last for years. We are non 
rectly opposite Brown's Gothic Ston 
| trance the same as Ternperance Hall, and 
| mediately over Concert Hall. Our |ocat 
is now easily deseribed and found. — Ande 
‘friends may be assured our migrations le 
peemes. Call on us, one and all. 
—— 
THe Senator's § or the Maine 
a story dedicated to law-nale 
Tooker 


V est 





Son: Law al 


Refage; 
By Metta Victoria Fulle:. 
|  Gatchell, Publishers, Cleveland. 
We have had but little time to look att 
| work, but from what we have scen, we bel 
jt to be a work for the times; and that it 
| be most happy in its influence. Such wo 
nhot be too generally diffused in comne 
Miss Faller has our cordial thaus 
this effort, as well as our best wishes fork 
| future success. And if her future products 
| shall be like this, she will secure not « it 
raspect of all whose respect is wort) yal 
' thonght, but the blessing of many ready 
perish. Success to her in this ente srprise. 
none fail to obtain a copy of the work. 


| 
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| Harpers’ Macazive.—Royce is stil 
hand with this interesting Monthly. | 
hard to beat yet. The present numberis 
inferior to its predecessors. We hav 
time to auieasiam 











